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STEEL SPOKESMEN THROW A COUNTERPUNCH 
The union and the Administration had backed the 
steel industry into a corner and were giving it a lam- 
esting, But lost week its spokesmen at wage hearings counter- 
punched hard. They showed no willingness to trade concessions 
for cbuse and wanted blame for inflation put on proper parties. 


TOOL, DIE SHOPS MULTIPLY IN THE WEST 
War plants’ heavy tooling orders for jet planes, 
guided missiles, and electronic equipment have pushed 
West Coast tool and die shop expansion into a gallop un- 
matched by any of the traditionally large centers. This was 
brought out ot a first Los Angeles meeting of the toolmakers. 


STRUCTURALS — YOU'LL GET THEM SOONER 
Contractors must hunt harder and shave bids to get 
new jobs today. Volume of new structural inquiries 
has fallen sharply in recent months. But delivery of structurals 
s quicker than it was a year ago. If you have a Washington 
okay you can get steel in 6 to 9 months—an improvement. 


STEELMAKERS SEW UP COKE COAL RESERVES 
More of the known coking coal reserves in western 
Pennsylvania are being sewn up by steel producers. 
Reasons are growing steel capacity and a desire to make sure 
that this metallurgical coal will be used for coke. Known reserves 
of top quality coking coal are showing signs of petering out. 


DON'T BE OPTIMISTIC ON UNEMPLOYMENT AID 
Mobilization officials are hedging against over-opti- 
mism that may develop from plans to relieve unem- 
ployment in “distress areas" by placing “higher” price con- 
facts Autos, textiles may benefit to a limited degree, Wash- 
"gton says. Caution against shifting burden is in order. 


CAN'T SOLVE AUTOMOTIVE LAYOFFS EASILY 
When the smoke of investigation had cleared after 
last week's flying visit of the Government Task Force 
"ere was still no pat solution to Detroit's unemployment prob- 
*m. Government men heard plenty of suggestions: (1) That 
discrimination against autos end, (2) Boost auto output. 


February 14, 1952 


DIGEST 


of the week in metalworking 


WEST COAST STEEL MARKET IS SOFTENING 
While still not in abundant supply, steel in the West 
is easing. Mill salesmen are calling customers for 
CMP tickets, and bars and structurals are available. Flats 
are still tight, but they can be found, too. Demand for cast 
iron has dropped, with some grades of scrap below ceilings. 


q@) 


PA 


TOOLING INNOVATIONS FOR SMALL PARTS 

PASE Here are small parts tooling ideas from Buick, both on 
a3 mass-production and on small-lot jobs. A simple rig 
replaces a pitch-line chuck in gear production. A special 
machine burrs holes on 8000 small pieces an hour. A simple 
screw-machine pickoff device prevents finished part damage. 


GAS HOT-TOP HEATING BOOSTS INGOT YIELD 
The latest and possibly the best answer to the old prob- 
lem of hot-top size, is heating with oxy-natural gas. 
Up to 10 pct increase in ingot yield is reported and the hot-top 
weight has been materially reduced. High alloy and stain- 
less steel ingots are now being poured using this method. 


PAGE 


SAE CHARTS OF HEAT TREATABLE STEELS 
Selection of substitute steels has been simplified with 
new metallurgical tables prepared by the Iron & Steel 
Technical Committee of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Based on section size and quenching medium, Ordnance has OK'd 
the charts for products not covered by other specifications. 


STEEL IS EASIER DESPITE STRIKE THREAT 
Threat of a steel strike normally turns the market into 
its tightest state. It's different this time. Controls 
over use are causing the market to soften in spite of labor 
uncertainty. Also belief that production must be maintained 
persists in face of the growing chasm between steel, labor. 


PA 


INVESTMENT CASTING GATING, TURBULENCE 
Flask temperature does not affect hardenability or 
tensile strength of 4140 and other alloy steels studied 
at Arwood Precision Casting Co. Investment casting quality is 
tied to gating designed for minimum turbulence. Proper gating 
produces cleanest castings, least scrap; minimizes inclusions. 
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Save critical alloys 


WITH AJAX-NORTHRwp 
INDUCTION 
MELTING 








High speed melting enables Ajax-Northrup 
high-frequency furnaces to recover all of 
the nickel in the charge, 99% of the 
chromium, 95% of the molybdenum... 
consistently high percentages of every 
alloying element. 

The difference ‘between these figures 
and the performance of ordinary furnaces 
represents savings... both of money, 
and of critically hard-to-get alloys. 

For instance, a 2% chromium saving 
in one Ajax-Northrup equipped foundry 
saves ten tons of ferrochrome a month, or 
$60,000 a year. (Melting capacity 
1,000,000 Ibs. a month—63% ferro. 
chrome @ 25¢/lb.) 

$60,000 a year pays for the furnaces 
in short order—and the chromium saved 
is enough for an extra 70,000 pounds of 
18 and 8 stainless steel a month. 

The figures are slightly different for 
other critical alloying elements. But the 
arithmetic's the same—the total savings 
frequently just as impressive. 

Besides saving metals, Ajax-Northrup 
furnaces melt at extremely high speed, 
with composition controlled within 
0.25%, pouring temperatures within 
20°F. 

There's an Ajax-Northrup furnace to 
fit every melting job, including yours. 
Write us today for details. 





SEND FOR NEW INDUCTION 
HEATING AND MELTING BULLETIN 


ELECTROTHERMIC 
CORPORATION 


AJAX PARK 
TRENTON 5, NEW JERSEY 
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ia Steel Labor Follies: Act Il 





r all of 

of the 

um... LAYING to a full house, the “Steel Labor Follies of 1951-1952” 

every has been quite a show. As part of its props it had two letters from 

the President of the United States. 

figure 

se At Atlantic City, a little more than a month ago, a frenzied benefit 

money, performance was put on for the rank and file. At that Steelworkers’ 

convention showing, the language really got lusty. Here is a gem from 

saving Mr. Murray’s script: 

Oundry 

nth, or “The Corporation’s proposals constituted no more nor less than a 

Dacity diabolical scheme to Sovietize the loyal workers in the steel industry. 

ferro. In its greedy lust for profits and for absolutist powers, the Corporation 

has the unmitigated gall to adopt the very methods used against forced 

mnaces labor by dictatorial rulers in totalitarian countries. Steelworkers of 

“wag America will never accept the Stakhanovite working conditions im- 
+ posed on workers behind the iron curtain.” 

nt for Act II has been playing Washington and New York for several 

wut the weeks. One critic called the steel panel a “ways and means” panel—a 

tes panel to find ways and means to give the labor actors what they want 

—_ and still have it sound legitimate. Others have called the second act 

need somewhat less than droll window dressing. 

oe Even the panel of experts listening to the script knows what the 

_— climax will be. Steel industry players feel that the “show must go on” 

ce t0 but they too know what the climax will be—no curtain calls for them. 

voi, They know what the denouement won’t be. 

Press notices on “Steel Labor Follies 1951-1952” have been slip- 
ping lately. Maybe the audience is getting a trifle cynical. They have 
seen this play in its identical form in 1944, 1946 and in 1949. The 

si stage is always set against the steel actors who get short-changed. 

At the proper moment the Washington “angels” (you know whom) 


9 will step in and ring down the curtain. Everybody knows this, so the 
excitement and breathlessness registers about the same as a twentieth 
reading of Ivanhoe. 


The play should be called “The American Travesty.” 


‘ | Tia: Comagelanie 
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SEE WHERE YOU'RE GOING — 
WHAT YOU'RE DOING! Cut-away 
design of control compartment, 
low dash, clean design, nested 
telescoping uprights, and off- 
center position of driver mean 
better visibility, less operator 
fatigue, more efficient operation 
and greater safety. 


EASY TO STEER! Automotive-type 
steering wheel turns at a touch. 
Horn button at center of wheel— 
like on your car. Wheel is tilted 
to correct angle for tireless oper- 
ation. Steering mechanism de- 
signed for maximum ease, minimum 
shock, and most positive control. 


SOLID COMFORT! Sponge-rubber 
padded contour seat and back 
rest are adjustable to best posi- 
tion for efficient, comfortable 
operation. Unobstructed entry 
from either side of truck. Plenty 
of leg room. Spring action in seat 
sets brake. 


The advantages of greater operating convenience and maneuverability 
of Baker Trucks appeal to management as well as to truck operators, 
Simplicity of operation means no training period for new drivers. Ease 
of handling means more work per day. Increased visibility means greater 
safety and less damage to material handled. Happier operators mean 


improved employee relations. 


‘- as | ay 


eee 


The operator's compartment of the Baker Type FT (illustrated) is 
typical of the functional design of the new Baker Fork Trucks. 


KNOW WHAT YOU'RE DOING! 
Easily manipulated levers for 
controlling hoist, tilt, and direc. 
tion of travel, are located con- 
veniently for operator's right hand 
and clearly labeled, reducing 
chance of error. 


NO FANCY FOOTWORK! Use 
your right foot the same as on 
your car; accelerator pedal ad- 
jacent to brake. Foot is 
removed from accelerator 
to apply brake — another 
safety factor. Less foot- 
work because of dynamic 
braking. 


A, 


SERVICEMAN’S DREAM! 


Note easy accessibility of 


NoPlug controller, 
main contactors, 


hydraulic oil reservoir filler cap, 


hydraulic pump, 
hoist and tilt motor. 


Just off the press 
— 16-page picture-story 


manual "CARE @ 
MAINTENANCE OF INDUSTRI 


nd 
AL 


TRUCKS.” Write for your copy today. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 


1227 WEST 80th STREET, CLEVELAND 2,OHIO ¢ In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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Dear Editor: 


More About Conformity 


Your ed al “What Price Con- 
mity?” Jan. 24th is extremely 
sting. In the next to the last 
of I magazine under Letters 
Edit here were a great many 
sting nments from people re- 
ding an article along the same 


stated that she burned 
a of husband’s shirts while 
ning before she could calm down 
ifter reading the article. My wife’s 
ts are not fit to print. My own 
mments boil down simply that the 
fice is one side of your life and the 
is the other and neither one 
hould get involved with the other. 
\hout the only thing you have left 
the privacy of your own home and 
nversation with someone who isn’t 
fluenced by a million and one things 
that go on in business. 


Qne woma 


Your remark about the four letter 
yord is fascinating as there are a 
great many four letter words. As 
ny father always says, you still have 
he right to choose your friends after 

‘clock. There is a small rule of 
thumb which I use and that is—when 
i woman starts to tell me how good 
er husband is, I start to look at his 

rd 


NAME WITHHELD 
President 


Steel Co 


Steel Specs 


Nir 


It has come to our attention that 

1 ran a very complete and valuable 
tabulation on high temperature alloy 
steels approximately 2 years ago. We 
inderstand that this tabulation gave 
i cross-reference on the various type 
f specifications such as AISI, ASME, 
SAE, ete, 

We would appreciate two copies of 

report if it is still available. 
J. DUSTMAN 


Chief Sales Engineer 


t Broach Co., Ine 


The article you want is out of print but 
= have a new "Digest of Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Alloy Specifications” which is 
wvailable at 25¢ per copy.—Ed, 


Croning Process 


Would you kindly give us any in- 


mation you might have about the 
“Si Molding process. We have heard 


rumors about this supposedly 
‘*W and revolutionary method of 
Anulacturing, 

* FEF. CALLEN 

H Corp. 
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Letters from readers 


Among the articles we have published on 


‘ the shell molding processes are: “Machines 


Make Shell Molds," Apr. 19, 1951, p. 81; 
“Detroit Spending Millions on Foundry 
Processes," Aug. 3, I95!, p. 89; “Resin 
Makers Push Croning Process,’ Nov. 15, 
1951, p. 120; “Jobbing Foundry Adopts C- 
Process," Nov. 15, 1951, p. I11.—Ed. 


Inspector's Dilemma 
Sir: 

On p. 63 of your Jan. 10 issue you 
have published a very appropriate 
cartoon. 

This “Bull of the Woods” cartoon 
depicts very realistically the quan- 
dary of an inspector. For this rea- 
son we should like to obtain 10 copies 
of the picture to distribute intrade- 
partmentally. 


H. D. TURNER 
Supt. of Inspection Dept. 


Lukens Steel Co 
Coatesville, Pa 


. ” . 
Laminating Resin 
Sir: 

On the Newsfront page of your Jan. 
17 issue you mention a laminating 
resin having considerable tempera- 
ture resistance. Where can we secure 
further information on this material? 


Ww. AILI 
SKC Associates 
Paterson, N. J 


Write to the U. S. Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y., for more 
details. —Ed. 


Translation Difficulties 
Sir: 

In your Mar. 15, 1951 issue you pub- 
lished a translation of an article by 
this writer, “Cold Extrusion of Steel.” 
The original text appeared in the 
July/August 1950 issue of the “Archiv 
Fur Das Ejisenhuttenwesen,” a pub- 
lication of the German Society of 
Ferrous Metallurgists. 

Since the translator, W. M. Bald- 
win, of the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, did not contact the author, as 
is customary, the translated article 
has only recently come to the writer’s 
attention. 

In the introduction of the original 
text it is stated that the article is 
based upon the results of investiga- 
tions which were carried out in co- 
operation with H. J. Pessl, metal- 
lurgist of Lake Erie Engineering 
Corp., Buffalo. 


H. HAUTTMANN 


Vereinigte Osterrei« hische Eisenund 
Stahlwerke A.G 
Linz, Austria 


Our apologies to Mr. Pessi.—Ed. 


59th edition 
being compiled. 
A space order | 


now will assure 


a choice position. 








18 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO Thee 
“ILLINOIS 
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Champion DeArment Tool Company, Meadville, Pa., use the 
Lindberg 2-station Induction Heating Unit to harden their 

famous CHANNELLOCK pliers. Their unit, like all other Lindberg 
Induction Heating Units, is designed to give a full day’s production 
every day... without costly, irritating breakdowns that skyrocket 
production costs sx x OVERSIZED COMPONENTS—oversized 
components, built into every Lindberg Unit, insures uninterrupted 
production and hundreds of “bonus hours” of service life * * 


Mr. H. H. Manning, vice president of 
Champion DeArment says, “What we like 
about the Lindberg Induction Heating eventuality protect valuable equipment, reduce rejects and guard 
Unit is its accessability for inspection 

and preve ntative maintenance. It has been against human error * * *“CHECKLITE” TROUBLE SHOOTING 


used 8 hours per day since its installation ste i Sa a fe “il 
and we have had prac tically no interrup- a built-in  CHECKLITE system maintains a constant vigil, 


tion of production. 


SAFETY OVERLOADS—safety overloads, designed for any 


and when safety overloads operate a signal light indicates 
the location of the overloads for immediate correction * * Fo! 


full details on 5, 10, or 25K W Units, write for Bulletin 


1440. Lindberg Engineering Company, 
2452 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 


LINDBERG 
> HIGH FREQUENCY DIVISION 
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Forecast 


THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


em Structural steel allotments for roads, schools and hospitals are 
due to be increased. Construction of new industrial capacity is 
nearly half completed, will be two-thirds finished by year's end. 
Structural producers' backlogs are shrinking, inquiries are drying 
up and builders are bidding on some jobs at cost. 

But a big factor here is political pressure in an election year. 


First relaxations will be slight but by December the gates will be 
open fairly wide. 


i 


wm Because of the continudd shortage of nickel the lean alloy TS 
steel grades recently developed by the AISI and the SAE may have to 
be changed. These grades did not contain boron. Under revised 
thinking the use of boron grades containing no nickel will receive 
much more impetus. 

=m NPA is expected to soon issue a limitation order on the use of 
resin bonded diamond wheels for off hand grinding. This will help 
conserve U. S. supplies of industrial diamonds but will prove a 
dismal headache in many plants until they can swing over to other 
types of grinding wheels or methods of grinding. 





=> In the initial tests of hot extrusion of stainless steel tubing, 
extrusion speeds of about 800 ft per min. have been reached. 


=m One Midwestern manufacturer has found it possible to double 
output of a line of punch presses through use of easily adjustable 
variable speed drives. The gain comes because the operator can set 
press speed to suit his own ability. Many work faster than former 
fixed speed. Other less agile workers slow down but contribute to 


increased output due to less fatigue, fewer rejects. 


=» If steel industry profits are further squeezed by the wage price 
settlement, it might backfire on the government's "moral suasion" 
to get the industry to shift its product mix. Plates and struc-— 
turals (which Washington wants) are generally only half as profit— 
able as the average of all steel products. Sheets and strip are of 
course above the average. 

Specifically, one steel company last year averaged 5.1 pct profit 
on sales of all steel products but only 2.5 pct on structurals. 


® Washington apparently intends to credit aircraft production cut— 
and manpower. Look therefore for additional efforts to make politi- 
cal hay out of a cutback that stems more from faulty plans and 
estimates than anything else. 


® Industrial applications of electronics have sometimes been 
Criticized because of tube failure——-which has often been due to 
vibration or temperature factors. Current research is designed to 


= ee ee — 


tion methods make them stronger. 


® For aircraft speeds above 600 mph and 45,000-ft altitudes, the 
Navy is working on an escape capsule, fully enclosed, to catapult 

pilots clear of their craft. The new unit, now being given ground 
tests, is pressurized and oxygen equipped. It can be heated, has 

its own parachute and life raft. 


= Preliminary tests by Armour Research Foundation indicate that a 


considerable saving in capital investment for taconite beneficiating 
equipment may be realized from a new process for softening the ore 


before milling it. 
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DANGER 
ALL MACHINERY 
SKIP HOUSE MOVES 


IN 
WITHOUT WARNING 


ECaM Skip-Hoist Controller Helps 
Speed Round-the-clock Charging 


Expected furnace capacity at the time of construction was 1250 
tons per day or 38,750 tonsa month. A recent month's output was 
over 50,000 tons (nearly 30% above the planned capacity). 
Contributing to increased output is the high speed operation 
of this skip-hoist made possible by the many advantages found 
in the EC&M Rheostatic Method of Control. These are: 


1 Adjustable control—allowing up to double the running 

NO DELAYS speed on the straight part of the track for reduced charg- 
IN 8 YEARS ing time. Full field strength and maximum torque for 
acceleration, and at slow down for accurate stopping— 


dae tae ae . either with an empty bucket or capacity ore load. 

used by this large steel Low initial investment—and low standby renewal part 
maker and equipped with inventory. 

a aut anaes, 3 Simple construction—easily inspected with minimum 
recently built additional labor and upkeep expense. 

contwetlers fer twe new 4 Safe, smooth operation under all conditions of stone, 


blast f kips fo 
ast furnace skips for coke or ore loads. 


this company. 
Consult with EC&M, without obligation, when considering 
control for blast furnace distributor-tops, bell-hoists, 
skip- hoists, etc. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET a CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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The steel industry, which had 
ven taking a lambasting from 
labor and government, started 
slugging back last week. As usual, 
it was on the defensive. But, this 
time, the industry showed no 
willingness to turn the other 
cheek by trading concessions for 
abuse. It started stating its own 
case in a loud voice—meeting fire 
with fire. The erstwhile whipping 
boy was aroused. 

Above all, the industry was 
making certain of one thing: No 
matter what settlement was to end 
impasse, steel 
ld not be blamed for shatter- 
r the stabilization program and 
ning the floodgates of ruinous 


rneé Wave 


-price 


lation 
1 sizable wage increase were 
ed on the steel companies with 
hope of a compensating price 
rease, there would be a strike. 
vages and prices were both ad- 
ced the industry would do its 
est to make the economy strong. 
ut the warning was clear: The 
nlon and the Administration 
vould have to share the blame for 
ittling stabilization efforts and 
ting off a chain of cannon 
rackers that would blow inflation 
throughout the economy. 


Favor Holding Firm—What did 
‘he steel companies favor? Hold- 
ng the line, with no wage increase 
ind no price increase. But it was 
obvious they entertained little 
“ope their view would prevail 
ver the alliance against them. 
As the public hearings before 
‘he Wage Stabilization Board 
panel droned on, and a parade of 
withesses submitted volumes of 
‘tatistical evidence, it became in- 
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— Special Report ———— 


John Stephens and Phil Murray at Wash- 
ington hearings later continued in New 
York. Stephens asked "the same courtesies 
we afforded you.” 


creasingly clear that neither side 
had much hope of convincing the 
other—of anything. 
influence the 
panel. But their remarks were 
even more directly aimed at the 


Bota hoped to 
decision of the 


sounding board of public opinion. 

The sixth round steel wage fight 
had in fact become a battle of 
public relations. Both the United 
Steelworkers of America and the 
steel companies know that public 
opinion, especially in an election 
vear, is their main hope of forcing 
a government decision more fa- 
vorable to them. 

Steel industry testimony made 
the union’s “modest” demands 
stand out in gigantic, bold relief. 
Fringe benefits would cost nearly 
40¢ an hr—more than double the 
18%4¢ per hr wage boost being 
sought. These hidden costs raise 
the total of wage demands close to 
60¢ per hr. 
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yn News Section 


STEEL: The Whipping Boy Fights Back 


Won't turn other cheek, hits back . . . Doesn't want blame for 
threatened inflation or for strike . . . Both sides seek favor 
in public opinion . .. Total demands near 60¢—8y W. V. Packard. 


Fringe costs were broken down 
like this: Higher shift premiums, 
4.13¢ per hr; higher overtime and 
premium pay, 24.6¢ per hr; more 
paid holidays and higher pre- 
miums for holiday work, 6.46¢ per 
hr; longer vacations and shorter 
required service, 4.5¢ per hr. To- 
tal, 39.69¢ per hr. 


Cite Precedents—Company tes- 
timony also scored other fringe 
demands as an attempted invasion 
of management prerogatives. 
These demands involve job change 
or termination, job description 
and classification, incentives and 
performance requirements, seni- 
ority. 

The union contention that it 
could receive as much as 34¢ an hr 
under present WSB regulations 
drew heavy fire. Board decisions 
and case histories were cited to 
show that the union is not en- 
titled to anything more than could 
be justified on the basis of higher 
cost of living. 

Productivity, another point at 
issue, should benefit stockholders 
and the public at large, as well as 
labor, the testimony brought out. 
Stockholders should benefit be- 
cause they furnish money for 
tools to raise productivity. The 
public should benefit through 
lower prices. 

The union bid to 
southern wage differentials was 
viewed as “catastrophic” in its 
implications. Removing this dif- 
ferential of 10¢ an hr would raise 
southern wage bills nearly $6 bil- 
destroy 


eliminate 


lion because it would 
differentials in other industries, 
too, it was pointed out. The panel 
was told such a concession would 


blight all of southern industry. 
Ask Courtesy—The vast testi- 
mony rolled on through the week 


with slight interruption. Occa- 
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Labor—Oo 


sionally, Phil Murray broke in to 
dispute a witness by question. 
Once, panel head Prof. Harry 
Shulman of Yale Law School told 
the witness he didn’t need to 
answer. Another time John 
Stephens, vice-president of U. S. 
Steel requested the same courte- 
sies which “we” afforded the 
union on its presentation. 

After Monday and 
Tuesday of this week, company 
testimony is tentatively scheduled 
to be concluded on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Union rebuttal would 
then come on Friday and Satur- 
day. Parties are hopeful of con- 
clusion by Saturday. 

The panel would then make rec- 
ommendations for settlement. 
Neither bound by the 
panel’s findings. The strong bid 
for public opinion by both sides 
indicates the real threat of a 
strike if agreement cannot be 
reached before Feb. 24, although 
the President could still forestall 
it at the eleventh hour by invok- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act. 


recess on 


party is 


WSB Studies Copper Pay Demand 


Wage Stabilization Board is con- 
sidering a special panel recommen- 
dation that 13 copper and brass 
fabricating firms in New England 
and the Midwest meet labor union 
demands for a 15¢-per-hr 
increase. 

A cost-of-living escalator clause 


wage 


and annual productivity raises also 
form part of the proposal. These 
would be written into contracts if 
the union involved, United Auto- 
mobile Workers-CIO, agrees to ex- 
tend present agreements into 1955. 
According to the union, it repre- 
sents 30,000 workers in the indus- 
try. Federal Mediation 
however, puts the total at 


Service, 
15,000. 


Fear Steel Pattern in Pay Rise 


Industry is afraid it sees a pos- 


sible pattern for the government's 
labor peace formula in steel in a 
Wage 
Board special panel recommending 


report of a Stabilization 
wage increases of 14.4¢ per hr for 
11,500 Wright 
Aeronautical plants in New Jer- 
sey. 
Prof. 


workers at two 


Harry Shulman, who 
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wrote the Wright report, is also 
chairman of the_ special steel 
panel. Much of the reasoning in 
his report might be applied to the 
current steel wage dispute, indus- 
try fears. Wright management had 
relied on some similar arguments 
being used by steelmakers before 
the WSB hearings in New York. 

In both cases, industry spokes- 
men have warned Prof. Shulman 
and his associates that wage in- 
without corresponding 
price rises could bankrupt the in- 
dustry. Union members have ridi- 
culed this stand. 


creases 


Union Shop Trend Gathers Steam 


Although 17 states have legis- 
lated against union- security 
agreements, the union shop move- 
ment in labor negotiations is gain- 
ing important weight. This is at 
the expense of labor-management 
contracts providing other types of 
security — such as “maintenance 
of membership” or “sole bargain- 
ing rights” reports 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Spread of union shops varies 
geographically. About 70 pct of 
contracts in the Middle Atlantic 
states carry union shop clauses. 
3ut in the South only 18 pet pro- 
vide for the closed shop. 


assurances, 


——__ 


Steelworkers’ Wages At New High 


Steelworkers’ average hourly 
wage set a new record in December 
at $1.987. Annual average for 193) 
of $1.945 was also a new high a 
cording to American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

Total payroll for the Steel indys. 
try rose nearly 21 pct in 195] ‘ 
the record high of over $2.8 billion 
The industry employed more people 
than ever before, with an estimated 
average for the year of 670,700. 

Industry wage earners worked a) 
average of 39 hr per week iy De 
cember. Average for 195] Was 
40.2 hr per week, above 1950's aver. 
age of 39.0. 


P. 


Local WSB to Handle Auto Wages 

Final decisions on all wage a¢. 
justment petitions involving som 
11 auto and auto parts companies 
will be made by the Detroit 
Regional Wage Stabilization Board 

This authority has been debe. 
gated to the Detroit unit by the na. 
tional Wage Stabilization Board 
as an amendment to WSB Reyolu- 
tion 64. 

In the same amendment, WS8 
ruled that all tool and die industr 
cases will continue to be processe 
by the appropriate regional boar 


X-RAY GAGE: An instantaneous and continuous record of the tin coating on tinplate © 
possible with this X-ray gage installed on an electrolytic line at the Aliquippo plant 0! 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Metal box on lathe carriage contains X-ray tube ane scint 
lation counter. Recorder shows tin coating thickness and indicator hand points !o pos'''° 


gage occupies in relation to tin strip. 
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STRUCTURALS: You'll Get Them Sooner 


inquiries down 60 to 70 pct in year . . . Structural demand 
drop unrealistic because of controls . . . Contractors shaving 
profits to keep men, equipment busy—By R. 1. Hotschek. 


Contractors must hunt harder 
to get new jobs today. Volume of 
sew structural inquiries has fall- 
en sharply in recent months and, 
while builders are busy at the 
moment, there isn’t much work in 
sight for the period 6 or 8 months 
‘om now. Actual level of new 
inquiries is about 60 to 70 pet 
lower than a year ago, say struc- 
tural steel suppliers. 

Pressure for more structural 
steel is waning, although still 
high, as mills have shifted prod- 
yet mix more heavily toward these 
items. Another contributing fac- 
tor is that building of new indus- 
trial facilities has passed the 40 
pct mark and these earlier phases 
are the ones using structurals. 
This year is expected to see two- 
thirds of the new plants finished. 

Delivery of structurals is much 
faster than it was a year ago. If 
you have the official Washington 
nod on your new plant, you can 
get the steel in 6 to 9 months. 
Early in 1951 it would have taken 
twice as long. 


Picture Unreal—Government de- 
fense and production agencies 
have had much to do with the less- 
ening of demand by limiting per- 
mitted construction. Many feel 
that it is impossible to appraise 
real demand because of this arti- 
ficial control. It’s a sort of double 
boiler with the top simmering and 
the bottom bubbling 
away. 


furiously 
Examples of the underlying 
pressure are highway projects and 
new school construction. Enroll- 
ment of new pupils in elementary 
and secondary schools, public and 
private, has been increasing stead- 
'Y and will hit a peak in 1952 
with a net increase of about 1.7 
lillion new students. 

Highy iy departments across 
‘ne nation have been allocated 
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about a quarter of their stated 
structural steel requirements— 
and they want the rest. One gim- 
mick to get it is being tried by 
the Pennsylvania State Dept. of 
Highways. The trick there is to 
build roads right up to bridge 


strength. Another large builder, 
who ordinarily tackles only the 
big jobs, was recently awarded the 
contract for a small suburban 
school building. 

One recent sewer project in 
Philadelphia drew no less than 19 
bids despite its low value of un- 
der $100,000, a boon to the city 
but a strong indication of the 
dearth of new inquiries and the 
growing desperation of contrac- 
tors to get them. 


Washington Helps — National 





NOT ENOUGH: Builders would like to see inquiries for more structural work. This 
is the dome for the new Jordan Marsh department store near Boston. 


and overpass abutments, figuring 
that John Q. Motorist will be suf- 
ficiently aroused by the detours 
to write his Congressman about 
getting the needed steel 


Shaving Bids— But the lid is 
still tight and new construction 
projects are just not showing up. 
The result is that contractors are 
forced to study costs more care- 
fully and shave their bids a little 
closer in the hope of getting jobs 

but someone else always seems 
to bid a little lower. 

One contractor states that he 
is bidding some jobs at his esti- 
mated cost in order to keep equip- 
ment from becoming idle and 
maintain his work force at full 


Production Authority recognizes 
the difficulties contractors must 
face and has ruled that more 
structural steel will be allocated 
for construction of non-defense 
projects in large cities later this 
year. NPA administrator Henry 
H. Fowler indicated the govern- 
ment’s position on “non-essential” 
construction last week after wide- 
spread unemployment in New 
York City building trades had 
been called to his attention. 

In the near future, Fowler says, 
NPA will announce that certain 
specific defined 
classes of non-industrial construc- 
tion which have a relatively high 
degree of essentiality or public 

Turn to Page 98 
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TOOLMAKING: Shops Multiply in West 


Heavy war industry orders encourage growth of West Coast 
tool and die shops . . . Association meets in Los Angeles .. . 
Labor shortage handicap... Hint at migration from Detroit. 


War plants’ heavy tooling orders 
for jet aircraft, guided missiles, 
and electronic equipment has re- 
sulted in West Coast tool and die 
shop rate un- 
matched by even large centers of 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Dayton, said George S. Eaton, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn. 

The held its 
national meeting in Los Angeles 


expansion at a 


association first 
recently to honor establishment of 
the local chapter in 1951. Trustees 
went on record as having the unani- 


Aircraft Maker Puts Foreign Tools to Use 


United Aircraft Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney 
Div. are the first of some 74 new European machine tools. 
foreign purchases, over $1.7 million worth, were made because 
guarantee 


Already in use at 


European toolbuilders could 
American manufacturers. 


Machine tools being built abroad are for the most part large 
and complex, such as radial drills, milling machines, facing lathes, 
In every case, P&W obtained spe- 
cial exemption from the “Buy American” clause in its contracts 
because of the earlier delivery dates. 

Shown above is a Froriep 39-in. vertical turret lathe, now in 
This is the first of 30 to arrive from Froriep G.M.B.H., 
Rheydt, West Germany. Three other machines have also arrived, 
one from Germany and two from Switzerland. 


and vertical boring machines. 


use. 


mous opinion that Los Angeles 
is now the fastest expanding area 
for making of tools and dies needed 
to mass produce war items. 
The Big Try—Mr. Eaton said 
the contract tool and die industry 
in all areas must exert maximum 
efforts to meet pressing demands 
of military and essential civilian 
demands. The most productive ma- 
chine available should be 
used to compersate for the short- 


tools 


age of skilled men. 
Still the most glaring handicap 

















































The 


earlier delivery than 


to the industy is the Scarcity of 
toolmakers. The meeting oe 
cussed ways and means to in 
viate this problem but NTDMA 
estimated that the country medi 
a minimum of 15,000 to 29 pg 
more toolmakers. Considering that 
a toolmaker’s training jg Aap 
the equivalent of a college ie 
in duration before he can react 
top status, swelling the working 
force within the emergency | 7 
will be most difficult. 
Sudden growth of too! and die 
work on the West Coast is bound 
to pose handicaps in getting 
skilled help. But Ralph L. Chris. 
sie, of Hollywood Mfg. & Supply 
Co., told of a growing migration to 
the West Coast of tool and die 
workers thrown out of work }y 
auto production cutbacks. ; 


eriod 


No High Priority — Too] me 
complained that they were being 
called upon to produce prodig 
ously but that Washington had no 
gone to bat for them in grant 
high priorities for procurement 
vital machine Without 
these, toolmakers cannot expand 
further to meet radical changes 
in tooling being currently 
posed by jet aircraft and guid 


tools. 


missiles. Heavier, stronger 
struction and_ keeping strict 
accuracy complicate military de 
mands. 


Filling in details of the West 
Coast growth picture, Carl T 
Weitzel, president of 
California Tool & Die Assn., said 
“It is fantastic how shops have 
sprung up in 
There are now more than 300 


Souther! 


recent 


them in this area. New plants and 


facilities are being added as raj 


idly as men and machines can be 


found.” 
James Riddle, vice-president 
Modern Tooling Co., pointed | 


that 1951 saw a doubling of sales 
on the West Coast. Delivery tm 
Riddle note¢ 


stretched out. Mr. 
that his plant is working 58 hr 
week on one shift. 
are adding second 
they can find enough skilled me! 
A goodly 


shifts whe 


shops for plants in th 
West and in the East. 


months 


Other plants 


percentage of tooling 
work is being done by West Uoas' 
Middle 
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(OAL: Steelmakers Buy Reserves 


Expanded steel ingot capacity brings greater use of coke 


Pitt-Consol and 3 steel firms form new company... Known 


metallurgical coal reserves start to run low—By J. B. Delaney. 


Stee] producers are sewing up 
more of the known coking coal 
serves in western Pennsylvania. 
chief reasons are expanded steel 
ity, and a desire to make cer- 
that this metallurgical coal 
| be used for coke. 
wn reserves of top quality 
tallurgical coal are showing 
igns of petering out. It is hard, 
though, to obtain a responsible 


estimate on how long these re- 
serves Will last. Mills are stretch- 
y the supply by blending with 
wer quality coals. Washing 
lants also make possible use of 
als that in years past would 
have been considered. 
Three recent transactions be- 
een Pittsburgh Consolidation 
| Co. and steel producers tied 
n whole or in part the output 


‘several mines in this area. 


New Company—Last December 
Pitt-Consol announced that Na- 
nal Steel Corp., Steel Co. of 
anada Ltd., and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. had joined with 
tin forming the Mathies Coal Co. 
[his company, owned 30 pet by 
Pitt-Consol and 70 pct by the 
steel companies, will operate the 
Mathies Mine with its 30 million 
tons of Pittsburgh Seam metallur- 
gical coal. Production will be in- 
teased over the next few years 
accommodate present customers 
 Pitt-Consol as well as the needs 
the steel producers. 
. Last week it was announced that 
ritt-Consol was leasing Renton 
Number 6 Mine in the Freeport 
rield, northeast of Pittsburgh, to 
‘epublic Steel Corp. Approxi- 
mately 3000 acres of metallurgical 
| are involved. Republic will 
cordit te raw coal facilities at 
‘ie Mine with its own rebuilt coal 
reparation plant at Russelton. 
Also, Pitt-Consol and National 
eel Corp. have combined acre- 
ees in the Freeport field and 


N+ 
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jointly leased approximately 6000 
acres to a newly formed corpora- 
tion, Renton Coal Co., owned 60 
pet by Pitt-Consol and 40 pct by 
National Steel. Renton Coal Co. 
has acquired Renton No. 3 Mine 
from Pitt-Consol. 


Good Deal 
ments are advantageous to the 


These arrange- 


steel producers on several counts. 
Most important are acquisition of 
coal reserves in already-developed 
mines and, except the Republic 
deal which is an outright leasing, 
a management skilled in mine op- 
eration. 

Were the steel companies to de- 
velop new mines of their own, the 
‘apital outlay would be enormous. 
At present-day costs development 
of a mechanized mine and installa- 
ation of coal cleaning equipment 
would involve an outlay of $8 to 
$10 per ton of annual capacity. 
In the 1920’s, the cost was $1 to 
$2 per ton. 


Saving Copper: 


GE substitutions, design changes 

save 10 million Ib of copper. 

General Electric Co.’s 1951 cop- 
per conservation drive based on 
use of copper-substitute metals 
and design changes have released 
about 10 million lb of scarce cop- 
per to the firm’s defense output. 

Harry A. Winne, GE vice-presi- 
dent of engineering, reported last 
week from the GE plant in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., that aluminum and 
other metals had played a big part 
in substituting for copper. 

GE’s decision to lean more heav- 
ily on aluminum was based on 
forecasts of National Production 
Authority that aluminum would be 
more plentiful than copper in the 
near future. Copper producers 
have railed against NPA’s atti- 
tude, claiming that shortage of 
their metal may ease. 


ser 














































INSURED: Steelmakers are insuring their 
supplies of coking coal by buying reserves. 
Here miners drill holes in the face before 
placing explosives to loosen the coal. 


Mr. Winne said, 
thousands of cases where we are 
substituting aluminum and other 
metals for copper.” Scheduled de- 
sign and manufacturing changes 
will save more than 13 million Ib 
of copper annually. 

At GE’s Pittsfield transformer 
plant, engineers worked out new 
designs for transformer parts and 


“There are 


substituted aluminum for copper 
in bushing cores, forgings, capaci- 
tator cases, and other parts. Fur- 
ther studies indicate even greater 
substitution savings of copper. 

Now, a major part of the stand- 
ard GE washing machine motor 
model is being produced with alu- 
minum windings—instead of cop- 
per. Plans for this switch are be- 
ing made for other motors. 

GE’s turbine plant is basing 
hopes for large copper conserva- 
tion through development of a 
new aluminum alloy, “Cond-Al,” 
which GE claims can be used effi- 
ciently in turbine generator field 
windings. 


Nicaro Furnaces Beat Schedule 


Late last week Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson, D., Tex., chairman of 
the Senate Preparedness Commit- 
tee, disclosed that four furnaces 
at the Nicaro nickel plant have 
been reactivated 60 days ahead of 
schedule. They went into operation 
Jan. 31, and turned out 5 tons of 
nickel in one day, the Senator said. 
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International 


BRITAIN: Needs Materials, Men 


Production capacity has outstripped availability of vital raw 
materials ... Coal, steel and electric power are needed most 
. . » Manpower also critically short—By H. Hutchinson. 


Britain’s manufacturing pro- 
duction in the past few years has 
outstripped the nation’s capacity 
to expand its output of coal, steel, 
and power. Rearmament has 
caused other shortages, notably 
of sulfur and metals. 

Total United Kingdom exports 

-on which Britain’s entire econ- 
omy rests, including her ability 
to rearm—continued to increase 
in 1951. In addition, the greater 
part of the first vear of the re- 
armament program com- 
pleted. But shortages held back 
expansion of production capacity. 

In 1950 the 9 pct expansion rate 
among the highest in the 
world. For the first 9 months of 
1951 the rate stayed at about 4 
pet. The drop was anticipated, 
since many factories are re-tooling 
for defense. 


was 


was 


Higher Output—This expansion 
is the result of higher productiv- 
ity rather than increased man- 
power. Britain has had no large 
of unemployed since 1940. 
women have drawn 


pool 


More been 


into industry, but, on the whole, 
increased production reflects im- 
proved methods and more output 
per man-year. 

Industry must have greatly in- 
creased quantities of raw mate- 
rials, especially steel, if it is to 
resume the 1950 rate of advance. 


Mr. Hutchinson, economist and industrial 


writer, is with the British Broadcasting Co. 


All available resources and im- 
ports are being worked to the 
limit to support a production un- 


equalled in Britain’s industrial 
history. 
Output today is about 50 pct 


greater than before World War II. 
Two million more people are work- 
ing than in 1938. In spite of the 
general adoption of the 40-hr 
week, the actual number of hours 
worked each week is around 46— 
almost exactly the same as before 
the war. 


Most Vital—Biggest growth has 
been in industrial equipment, ship- 
building, and vehicle building. 
These industries today employ 4 


British Pig Iron & Steel Production 








Wim STEEL 
PIG IRON 


million workers, compared with 
2.75 million before the War 
Britain’s export and defense pt. 
grams depend on these. 

And it is these areas which are 
consuming coal, power, Steel, ang 
other raw materials faster than 
they can be supplied. Industria] 
consumption of coal, for example, 
is rising nearly 8 million tops 
each year. Coal production jg ey. 
panding only about 5 million tons 
a year. Steel production is almos, 
double prewar levels, but industry 
still can’t maintain full prodye. 
tion because of shortages. 

Streamlining of Britain’s ¢oa| 
industry for more output has beep 
going on for 4 years, but more 
time is needed. U. K. coal is hard 
to get, lying in mines three { 
four times deeper than those jy 
the U. S., and in narrower seams 
Real mechanization under those 
circumstances is a long-term, ex- 
pensive job. 


More Men — Total answer 
higher production is alleviation of 
shortages and more manpower. But 
Britain’s manpower supply is ful: 
ly stretched already. There are at 
present 400,00 jobs that can’ 
be filled. Unemployment is little 
over 1 pct of the working popula- 
tion, including women, girls, and 
boys, and most is transitional. 

Increased steel production de- 
pends on more high-grade over- 
seas ore and more scrap. They're 
simply not available. 

Steel shortages have been felt 
mainly in consumer goods, and 
no industry has been short of coal, 
although exports have been cut 
So far this winter the power sta 
tions have met the peak load de 
mands. Industry has cooperated 
by staggering working hours 
spread the load. Normal peak 
daytime industrial current de 
mand has been reduced an aver 
age of 20 pct. 

Britain has kept her key indus 
tries going so far by cutting 00 
exports, staggering power loads, 
and steel allocations. The less & 
sential manufacturers have bor 
the main burden of the shortages 
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TRACTORS, left, use slings to 


move heavy pipe sections into 


—_. place near the river's edge. 





HEADER VALVES, right, where 30- 


in. line branches into three 20-in. 


















d with ~ ——_— ' I'nes that spanned the river. 


> War, 
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ich are 
el, and 
T than 
lustria} 
Xample, 
nN tons 
1 ig eX- 
ON tons 
almost 


dustry , ‘ oc, oles te 
; Project: Easing across 3000 ft of Mississippi 


River bed three 20-in. pipelines. This was one of 
the final stretches of a 1340-mile pipeline to give 
Chicago area consumers cheaper natural gas 
from the fields of the Texas Gulf Coast. Scene: 
On both banks of the river 270 men labored to 
pitch the long span of corrosion-protected pipe 
from Grand Tower, IIl., to Wittenberg, Mo. The 
river was swollen and treacherous and winter 
forced ice along the river currents. 

Midwestern Constructors, which erected a 
100-mile stretch of the “big inch” line, had to 
vet the “big boy” across the river by Dec. 1. 
Two other satellite pipelines would follow. If 


prod Kt 


AS beer 
t more 
is har } 
ree t 
lOSe Ir 
seams 


those 


yer the schedule wasn’t met, winter would load more 
tion ice into the river, multiplying hazards. 
er. Bu The muddy river bottom was churned up to 
Is ful- lear a channel in which the pipe would rest 
are at securely. A cutter-head dredge and sand-sucker 
can't dredge dug out a path 20 to 40 ft deep and 20 
Tittle ft wide. The first pipe was heaved into the 
Opula- river. But a barge pitching in the current struck 
8, and and broke off the sealed end. The pipeline had 
al. made it two-thirds of the way across. 
mn de- Midwestern had to try again—fast. It hauled 
over: the broken pipe a few feet up the river and 
hey're 
WORKMEN seal over pipe-end before join- 
n felt ng with another section. 
, and 
f coal 
n cut 
r sta- 
id de- 
rated 
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peak 
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aver- 
ndus- 
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loads, 
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COVERED with wood lath, sections of 20-in. 
pipe await 3000-f pull across river. 


Pipeline Spans Mississippi to Bring Gas to Chicago 


started a second time. The 40-ft lengths of pipe 
went through a machine that primed the surface 
and coated the pipe with protective materials. 

Long sections of pipe were assembled on the 
bank. Midwestern men wanted the pipe to keep 
moving. They did not want to edge in a short 
length and wait for welders to prepare the next. 
Welds on the 20-in. laminated pipe were X- 
rayed and tested on the spot. 

Then the pipe, plugged at its nose, started to 
move down a section of railroad track on tiny 
cars. The first section was 1500 ft long. 

The dredging boat G. A. McWilliams was sta- 
tioned in midstream. Its spuds were sunk solidly 
in the river bed. Jones & Laughlin wire cable 
was unreeled from the stern anchor winch and 
fastened to the leading plug of the pipe on 
shore. Pontoon barges floated in the river to 
keep the pipe from settling when the boat’s cable 
hauled the pipe across the water. 

The order came to “heave ’round’—and the 
pipe was stretched out halfway across the river. 
With the first pull completed successfully, weld- 
ers’ torches began to spark and another section 
was welded to the first. On the third pull the 
pipe had reached the opposite bank. 


PIPE is lowered in on Wittenberg side of 
Mississippi River . . . crossing successful. 
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STEEL: Where Are OPS Price Rises? 


° Capehart price rises for steel still bogged down at OPS... 
“Slow but steady" progress reported .. . OPS will appoint 
industry subgroups to help . . . Industry criticizes breakdown. 


Problem of setting a proper base 
for determining Capehart price-ad- 
justment procedures is still bogged 
down at the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. 

Government and industry officials 
report “slow, but steady” progress 
in the drafting of the procedural 
order for pricing general steel prod- 
ucts under the Capehart Amend- 
ment. 

At the second of 
between 


two meetings 
industry committeemen 
and government officials, OPS said 
it would 


industry sub- 


groups to help draft the order. 


appoint 


Ask More 
the proposed regulation gives pro- 


Groups — Basically, 
ducers the choice of applying for 
price adjustments for all product 
lines in either or both of two cate- 
gories. One classification contains 
all iron and steel items other than 
alloy, and the second applies to 
alloy steel products. 

some 


industry representatives 


suggested this breakdown is not 
sufficiently detailed. 


separate 


They recom- 


mended categories for 






other product groups, such as stain- 


less steel. 


Confidential—Industry commit- 
teemen, pointing out the confiden- 
tial nature of cost figures for indi- 
vidual items urged that 
firms be allowed to show only cost 
changes, rather than actual figures, 
on their applications for price ad- 
justments. 

The complications already appar- 
ent in writing the order make it 
unlikely that all the wrinkles can 
be ironed out before the Feb. 24 
strike deadline. Meanwhile, Admin- 
istration officials give no hint that 
they will permit price increases 
outside the Capehart Amendment 


made, 


as part of the wage-price settle- 


ment. 

Situation Fluid—tThe very fluid- 
ity of the price order draft leads 
some sources to believe that suffi- 
cient rubber will be worked into 
the formula to make it a basis for 
final settlement. 

Economic Stabilizer Roger Put- 


nam is still looking for a_ better 



















































FIRE CONTROL: Fires in metals are smothered by a new extinguisher powder, 
MET-L-X, developed by Ansul Chemical Co. The non-toxic, non-corrosive powder 
smothers a blaze here by forming an air-excluding crust over flaming magnesium. 
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yardstick for industry earning, 
standards. He has admitted to y, 
easiness about the fairness ,: 
standards included in the Johnston 
formula. This could also figure in 
the revision of steel prices, 


Refractories Get New Price Reg 


Dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
now cover a wide range of refrap. 
tory products, as a result of a new 
Office of Price Stabilization ordey. 

Designated as Ceiling Price Reg. 
125, the order became effectiye 
Feb. 12. It gives specific coverage 
to many items formerly priced 
under either the General Ceiling 
Price Reg. or CPR 22. 

CPR 125 is applicable to fire clay 
brick; silica brick; insulating fire- 
brick; ladle brick; hot top brick: 
sleeves, nozzles, and runners; high 
alumina, basic, and special refrac. 
tory brick; and such specialties as 
mortars, plastic refractories, and 
castables. 

Export sales are not covered, nor 
does CPR 125 apply to graphite 
crucibles and accessory or related 
products in which natural graphite 
is 15 pet or more of total weight. 


Detroit Gets Aluminum Bonus 

Defense Production Administrs- 
tion will release an additional | 
million Ib of aluminum to auto 
producers for second quarter con- 
sumption. 

Officials hoped it 
boost passenger car output during 
the quarter substantially above 
the estimated 800,000 permitted 
initial allocations of controll 
materials. Reports from Detroit 12 
dicated the supplemental alun 
num will not help much withou' 
additional copper also. 

The aluminum was about 
as much as the amount said t 
needed to boost car production tv 
the 930,000 unit level permitted 
the steel allocation. 


Industry Controls This Week 


Lighting Fixtures—M-97 imits us 
of copper in lighting fixtures whe! 
substitution is possible. 


would helt 


nai 


Refractories—CPR 125 s¢ 
and-cents prices for a wide range ° 
refractory products. 

Turn Page 
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g fire- 
brick: 


ScRapry Ppapiidie 
Let us try to help you! Very frequently our experience will suggest a way (40 vee Dest 


out of your particular steel supply difficulty. We may have substitute 

3 oN ane. 
materials or know of ways to stretch the supply of steel available to you. ~ 
| | . MORE STEEL / / 
Call us first when you have a steel problem. N TOMORROW / 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
HEADQUARTERS: 208 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
Warehouses and Sales Offices: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL 
NEWARK - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Sales Offices: INDIANAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA - PHOENIX ~ ROCKFORD, ILL. - SALT LAKE CITY - TULSA - TOLEDO - YOUNGSTOWN 
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Flevible ALL a 
METAL . 
COUPLINGS | ‘ositcton Resi sia Iv 


ation of An 
Ae RSC a aa em bed Le 3 controls over commercial ¢0p. , 
struction until the supply of gtrye. 

turals is adequate, according ; ev 
top Defense Production Adminis. mn 
tration officials. 









Patented Flexible Disc Rings of special steel transmit 
the power and provide for parallel and angular mis- 
alignment as well as free end float. 





Requirements are now running 
about 170 pct of supply on q 


Thomas Couplings have a wide range of speeds, horsepower overall basis. 
and shaft sizes: V2 to 40,000 HP—1 to 30,000 RPM, A little more leniency might }¢ 
shown toward such structures a: 
Specialists on Couplings for more than 30 years firehouses and the like. These 


thanks to the devious ways of gov- 
ernment, have been included jp 


- a | ™ the “commercial” classification for 
fmf - purposes of materials allocation 
a / =~ . and control. 
an 2 ae aa 
: — om | ' F 


Ls 











Warehouses — There may le 
more generous treatment of ware- 
house and storage construction 
little later. A survey is underway 
to find out if space is available 
to take care of the increasing 
amounts of goods pouring from de- 
fense plants. 

In the meantime, National Pr 
duction Authority reports that 
more than 77 pct of applications 
\ PR Cay for non-military construction was 


\ turned down for first quarter 1952 
aN 
New Machine Stocks Order 


a P National Production Authority is 


PAD Coe wae wee putting together an order which 
7 will give a clearer picture of in- 

LA ventories of used and imported 
BACK THE THOMAS PRINCIPLE GUARANTEES wwhatworking coMAE Grad « 
FRICTION PERFECT BALANCE UNDER ALL 


provide standby controls. 


WEAR ro CONDITIONS OF MISALIGNMENT. When and if issued, the order 


, rata — a will require complete inventory re- 
- orts from dealers, brokers, an¢ 
Sasa CL NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS, : 

are elim! 








rebuilders with respect to about 0° 


TION IS * °¢ @ types of used and imported metal: 
LUBRICA , working equipment. 
NOT REQUIRED! ALL PARTS ARE It will also provide that NPA 


SOLIDLY BOLTED TOGETHER. 


may, at any time felt necessar 
order dealers or rebuilders to wil! 


Lf ® ff A. ff Hr ' @ pA, hold from sale specific used 01 m- 
f ¢k « ccnee ¢ ie 4 a | i ported tools for a 7-day period : 
\\ i | a? | Vb ye a \ WV allow preferred potential buyers 

WW NY AS UP SV inspect them. | 
At the same time, NPA is a's 
Write for the latest reprint of our Engineering Catalog. considering the need for an order 


recommended by the industry's 4 


THOMAS FLEXI sae COU a ae ‘ae visory committee, which \ 


up a priority formula for obtal! 
ing repair parts and componel' 


ee ee ee ee Oe Oe eee ee Oe 
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decontro! for Some Industries? 


Analysis of decontrol measures 
- they might affect some indus- 
we felds s being started by a 
ow Office of Price Stabilization 
mmittee, as direction of the 


gency passes from Michael V. 
D salle to Ellis Arnall. 
4 his last week in what he 
ied a “very grim job” as price 
stabilizer, DiSalle warned that ap- 
‘ntment of the 7-man committee 
es not imply immediate major 
econtrol action. The group, he 





PRICE BOSS: Ellis Arnall, ex-governor of 
Georgia, last week took over the Office of 
Price Stabilization from Michael V. DiSalle. 


‘ 


forecast, will give OPS a “sound 
and more complete basis” for rec- 
mmendations on decontrol policy. 


Report to Arnall — Headed by 
Edward F. Phelps, Jr., the agen- 
cy’s assistant director for price 
perations, the committee will re- 
port its findings to Mr. Arnall. He, 
n turn, will give completed stud- 
es to Economic Stabilizer Roger 

Putnam. The latter will corre- 

e OPS recommendations to pol- 

es of the Wage Stabilization 

ard, also within his jurisdiction. 

‘irst job of the decontrol group 
s expected to be an inquiry into 
\tile pricing problems. In time, 

mmittee may make similar 
tudic f all major production 


As yet there is no indication of 
ree of importance Arnal] 


be to decontrol measures. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
chose 


je=-— BUTLER 
a 


to serve the 


*One of Butler’s 5 Large Plants 


Butler Manufacturing Company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of fabricated metal products. After a long study to 
determine the most desirable location for a plant to serve the 
Southeast, Butler selected Birmingham. It established recently 
a large plant on a 40-acre site in Birmingham's western section. 
This plant is now making prefabricated steel buildings, welded 
steel tanks and a wide variety of custom-built equipment fab- 
ricated from structural steel and steel plates. 


Our mounting sales in the Southeast made it imperative for us 
to have a plant to serve this growing market,” said Oscar D. 
Nelson, president of Butler Manufacturing Company. “Our 
study convinced us that no city in the Southeast equals Bir- 
mingham’s advantages to us for the manufacture and the dis- 
tribution of our products in that section. Birmingham offered us 
doorstep steel supply and all accessory items that we needed, 
such as fittings, valves, welding rods and lumber, produced 
largely by local or regional enterprises. Birmingham also has 
a plentiful reserve of skilled labor and adequate power, water 
and gas. We are more than pleased with the progress of our 
Birmingham plant and confidently expect its growth to keep 
pace with the remarkable development of this great district.” 


* * * * * 


Butler is one of many recently established 
industries that have found the Birmingham 
district an unexcelled location from which to 
serve the Southeast. The Committee of 100 
or any of the undersigned members of the 


oseene 






rh Executive Committee invite your confiden 
ro a tial inquiries for specific data regarding Bir 
‘ mingham’'s advantages for your plant, office 


or warehouse 


IRMINGHAM 
OMMITTEE OF 100 


a 1914 Sixth Ave. N.. Birmingham, Ale. 
— Executive Committee 


Donald Comer Clarence B. Hanson, Jr Cloude 5. Lawson 
. » of the Boord Publisher President Pressdent 


em oseph & 
Broadford C. Colcord William P Engel ee! & tron Co 
President President Ww H Hoover Themes W. Martin loeb 
seituuned ben Co Engel Compones _ 2 Ch an of the Boord A.V. Wiebe! 
"6 e ronce e . 
John S. Coleman W. W. French, Jr a Alabama Power Co o 
t "a evden 
Presidert President J. C. Persons 
minghom Trust Moore Mondile Mervyn H Sterne Preudent ~ 
Bonk Mordwoare erre Agee & leach f Not Bors wa ® 


* 
Birmingham 


Crouing Southend 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


Specialists in Industrial Cleaning Products 


Wwyandotte’s new Research Building in progress 


How Wyandotte’s expansion program 


will help solve your cleaning problems 


P AND DOWN the line, we’re doing 
U everything we can to keep pace 
with the increasing needs and the new 
problems of industry. 


New research facilities 


Now under construction, for instance, 
Wyandotte Research 
Building. When completed, it will con- 


is this new 


tain the finest facilities for research 
into cleaning techniques and product 
application in the industry. 


It will house complete metal-clean- 
ing laboratories, a plant-size power 
washer, a complete set of plant clean- 
ing and plating tanks, barrel-finishing 
equipment, corrosion-test facilities, a 
water-wash paint-spray booth 
everything needed for developing, test- 





ing, and perfecting metal-cleaning and 


related products. 


Production and service 


Expanded production facilities, too, 
will help assure you of continuing 
dependable supply; and our newly 
augmented Technical Service Depart- 
ment will be able to give you, even 
more than before, the best technical 
help available. 


All types of industrial cleaning, as 
well as barrel finishing, acid treat- 
ments, and paint stripping, are our 
specialties. Let our rep- 
resentative help you. 
Wyandotte Chemicals 

THE Corporation, Wyandotte, 
WORLD Michigan; also Los An- 
= geles, California. 


ety UL Le 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 88 cities in the U.S. and Canada 


—Controls 


Oil & Gas Lines Get Steel Quotas 

Priorities and second-quarter al. 
locations for more than 588000 
tons of steel have been approves 
for natural gas and petroleum a 
pansion projects. 

This includes 218,684 tons 
line—pipe for 16 large crude oj] 
lines, 29,620 tons for five oil prod: 
ucts lines, and 174,520 tons of large 
diameter pipe for five major nar. 
ural gas lines. 

These allocations will allow con. 
pletion during the second quarter 
of 11 of the oil lines and two gas 
lines. Six oil lines and the remaip. 
ing three gas lines are scheduled 
for completion during the third 
quarter and the remainder before 
the end of the year. 


Tinplate Quotas for Export Set 


An export-license quota of 120. 
000 short tons of specification pro- 
duction tinplate, primes and sec. 
onds, has been set for the secon 
quarter by the Office of [nter. 
national Trade. 

This is an increase of 5000 tons 
Of the second quarter figure, 105,- 
500 tons must be for food packing 
and the remainder for petroleun 
Shipments can only be made or 
orders meeting 
tions. 


definite specifica- 


A first quarter export quota of 
75,000 tons of secondary tinplate 
for food and petroleum packaging 
and other approved end uses has 
been set by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 

This is more than double the 
fourth quarter quota of 33,30 
tons. 


Exports to Japan Need Approval 

After Feb. 15, controlled mate 
rials and CMP “A” products will 
be licensed for export to Japan and 
the Ryukyu islands only if approve¢ 


for export by the occupation al 


thorities or, in the case of Japa! 
by a local agency authorized by | 
cupation authorities. 


y 


One type of certification 1s ™ 


quired if the material for export 
must 


for civilian use and another m 
be used for export for military 
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__ Defense Contracts—— 


yew Termination Rules Delayed 


New Defense Dept. rules on con- 
tract. termination probably cannot 
full use until late spring, 
according to officials in that agency. 

The rules, issued as Section 8, 
\rmed Services Procurement Regs., 
we designed to establish uniform 
termination procedures for all De- 
‘ense Dept. agencies. Original ef- 
fective date was Mar. 1, but distri- 
pytion will probably be too slow for 
general effectiveness by then. 
Procurement begun after Feb. 1 

n be covered by the new regula- 

Existing contracts can also 

e covered by amendments to Sec. 


» INTO 
come inte 


8 if desired 


New Light Metal Foundry Opened 


Magnesium and aluminum east- 
apacity was expanded by 
00 lb monthly when Castalloy 
pened its new foundry at 
Mass., recently. 

New facilities include complete 
pment for casting, finishing, 
treating, testing and X-ray. 

vill specialize in mag- 
astings for airframes, jet 
es and electrical and radar 


YETECTS FLAWS: This betatron will soon be 
~ © Getecting flaws in castings at the 
yora0polis, Pa. plant of Continental Foun- 
y Machine Co. The 22-million volt beta- 


es s pect ferrous castings up to 24 in. 
X oo nany times faster than industrial 
1 @guipment, Allis-Chalmers is the 
builder 
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HEAVY DUTY 








TURNING OR PLANING 








GREATER 


PRODUCTIVITY! 


No matter what type of job 
you have... precision bor- 
ing, high production, heavy 
cutting ... sturdy, long- 
wearing Kennametal tools 
will enable your machines 
and your men to do more, 
in less time, at less cost. We 
have hundreds of perform- 
ance reports to prove it—de- 
scribing a wide variety of 
jobs on different types of 


materials. On many of these jobs Kenna- 
metal tooling pays for itself in savings 


-_ 





SEND FOR 
CATALOG 51 


“A 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 


effected in grinding, alone—not counting 
reduced tooling costs, and higher produc- 
tivity attained. Let us demonstrate. 


NAMETAL Src. 


Latrobe, Pa. 


AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


















The four meters illustrated 
are part of a total installa- 
tion of nine R-C Meters in 
a large processing plant. 
These units measure 
acetylene gas sold to 
nearby manufacturers, 
who also use R-C Meters 
at the receiving ends. 
Capacities range from 
3,000 cfh to 130,000 cfh. 


you cAN ALWAYS 


(US 


If you’re measuring gas for production processes, you can’t take 
any chances on quantities. If you are buying or se ‘ling it, you need 
cash register accuracy. You want equal precision for de ‘partmental 
cost acc ounting. 


The permanent accuracy of R-C Positive Displacement Meters 
has long been proved for all these purposes by manufacturers and 
utilities. which buy, sell and use gas. Four important reasons 
account for this unvarying reliability: 


1. Accuracy is not affected by variations in specific gravity, rate 
of flow, pulsation, moisture, impurities or uncontrollable factors. 


2. Accuracy is not subject to adjustment of meter or recorder by 
operators or other persons. 


3. Accuracy is not affected by reasonable overloads. 


4. Accuracy is permanent because measuring chambers are sur- 
rounded by precision-machined, cast-iron surfaces. 


The 31 standard sizes of R-C Meters give capacities from 4,000 cfh 
to 1,000,600 cfh. They are extreme ly compact, permitting installa- 
tion in cramped spaces. Indicating and recording instruments are 
available for all types. For whatever purposes you measure gas, 
you can permanently depend on R-C Meters. Ask for Bulle ‘tin 
10-B-14 or write us your specific problem, 


Roots-CoNnNERSVILLE BLoweR Corporation 
510 Ohio Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRAES 
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—Defense Contracts 


Government Inviting Bids 


Latest proposed Federal Procure 
ments, listed by item, quantity, 
vitation, No. or proposal, and open- 
ing date. (Invitations for Bid 
numbers are followed by “RB” i 


quests for proposals or quotations 


by “© *) 


Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 
Knob, windage rear sight assy, 446,348 » 
52-149-B, Feb. 15. — 
Rod, follower assy, 555,161 ea., 52-149-B, 5 
15. 

Cap, butt plate, 37,210 ea., 52-149-B, Feb 
Swivel, butt, 33,945 ea., 52-149-B, Feb 15 
Swivel, stacking, 80,389 ea., 52 -149- B, Fet 
Swivel, stock ferrule, 43, 137 ea., 52-149-B Feb 
15. 

Sight, front, 36,883 ea., 52-149-B, Feb 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington 


Wrenches, double and _ screwdriver, 
5790-B, Feb. 21. 

Wrench, sets, socket extension, 127,055, 584|-R 
Feb. 20. ; 
Wrenches, pipe, 28,425, 5848-B, Feb. 21 
Wrenches, adjustable open end, 189,035, 5849.y 
Feb. 20. 

Wrench set, socket, 75,266 sets, 5844-R 
21. 

Wrenches, box, combination, 4783, 

Feb. 20. 

Axes, firemans, mountain, 3146, 3287-Q, fF 
21. 

Machines, thread cutting, motor driven, 3 
3108-Q, Feb. 21. 


Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, I!! 


Gun, filler, oil, 1255 ea., (11-070-52-658B), Fe 
29. 


Ordnance Tank Automotive, Detroit Center 
Detroit 


Housing, tool compartment lock assy, 56! 
§2-1808-B, Feb. 28. 

Reinforcement, pintle hook frame, 1700, § 
1308-B, Feb. 28. 

Handle, body, outside, frt, 7150, 52-13808 
Feb. 28. 

Brkt, pivot, frt seat, 10,000, 52-1312B, Fet 
Brkt, retaining, rear seat back frame, 16.) 
52-1812B, Feb. 28. 

Socket, It door, lower hinge, 3000, 52-1512! 
Feb. 28. 

Valve, hull, floor drain cock, 600, 52-12438 
Feb. 19. 

Bushing, trans pinion & shaft, 3200, 52-10298 
Apr. 28. 

Clutch gear crankshaft, 2000, 52-1029B, Apr 
28. 


Navy Purchasing Office, New York 


Terminals, lug, 30,976 ea., 324-B, Feb. 21. 
Splices, conductor, 49,124 ea., 326-B, Feb 21. 
Tubing, electric metallic, 639,000 ft, 328-B, Fet 
28. 


Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Detroit 
9_1090R 


Head, trans rev gear shifter, 850, 52 
Apr. 28. ‘ 
Shaft, trans, 850, 52-1029B, Apr 28. 
Nut, lock, trans, 2200, 52-1029, Apr 8. 
Gear, trans rev idler assy, 340, 52-1029B, 4 
28. a 
Plug, trans winch gear shifter, 1400, 5-- 
Apr. 28. a 
Stud, trans oil pump body, 900, 52-10: 
Apr. 28. 2 — 
Spacer, trans bevel pinion, 700, 52-1029B 
29. . 
Spacer, trans input shaft, 600, 52-1029B 
28, ; 
Spacer, trans rev shaft idler gear, 4 
1029B, Apr. 28. 


Signal Corp. Supply Agency, Philadelphia 


Bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, U washers, 219 89 
ea., 12049-26-Q, Feb. 20. 

Meter, self-synchronous, 225 ea. = Q 
Terminal assembly, 805 ea., 11895-!4-% 
20. - 

RF coils, 22,940 ea., 11841-28-Q, Fel 


Quartermaster Depot, Chicago 

Pans, baking & roasting, 4242 « 5a- 
Mar. 3. Aa 

Pan, muffin, 259 ea., 52-1017B, Mar. | 
Plates, pie, 141,572 ea., §2-1017-B, Mar 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center Boao 
Clip, chassis wire, 1274, 52- 18528. b, 29 
Antisqueak cowl to ledge side, 62 

Feb. 29. 


Lever, stop contro] shaft, 1700, 52-1598B 
29, 
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Repair parts for air oxygen breathing ap- 
varatus, 181,¢ eae, Mine Safety Appli- 
‘nce CO. Pittsburgh. 
se vain parts for diesel engines, 2184, $84,477, 
Fairbanks, Mc & Co., New York. 

“Denair parts for centrifugal and rotary 
~ 4762, $164,849, Dravo Corp., Phila- 





Renair parts for pumps, 1020, $34,061, Buf- 
‘lo Pumps, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. E 
“Water gauges, steam traps and repair parts, 
59,925, $105,291, Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadel- 
- ir parts for steam engines, 1829, $102,- 
inner Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Rer parts for diesel engines, 37189, $64,- 
* General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
Repair parts for steam turbines, 3878, $30,- 
432, The Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hart- 
Repair parts for regulators, 3775, $42,571, 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company, Knox. 
ille, Tenn. 
Repair parts 
501 g8 








for ships telephone systems, 


Automatic Electric Sales 


arts for compressors, 1967, $39,621, 
nes Mfg. Co., Birmingham, 

and repair parts, 2974, $57,582, 
nver Co., Quincy, III. 








Repair parts for diesel engines, 85,434, $248,- 
400, General Motors Corp., La Grange, Il. 
Piston rings, 255 sts, $91,555, Koppers Co., 
Baltimore. 
parts for turbines, 8152, $49,897, 
ighouse Electric Corp., Philadelphia. 
Repair parts for compressors, 7541, $107,- 
496, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Philadelphia. 

Repair parts for regulators, 4625, $51,268, 
Hammel-Dah] Co., Providence, 

Sepair parts for electrical control equipment, 
2228, $36,069, General Electric Co., Philadel- 
Automotive repair parts, 68 line itm., $17,- 
498, Harval Truck Equipment, Los Angeles. 
Automotive repair parts, 601 line itm., $42,- 
', Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 

“Jector assys 900,000, $30,051, Han-Dee 
Spring & Mfg., Hartford. 

Parts for Cal. .30, $27,239, Mel-Gauge Co., 


t Haven, Conn. 















Synchro differential transmitters, trans- 
s and receivers, exceeds $250,000, Arma 
poration, Brooklyn. 


mponents of fire co 


ome an ntrol system, exceeds 


» Arma Corp., Brooklyn. 
‘ire control transmitting and computing 
», ponents, exceeds $250,000 $102,747, Kear- 

( Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 
‘ntrifugal pumps, 570 exceeds $250,000, 
od Machinery and Chemical Corp., New York, 
venerator Sets, electric, diesel driven, 9, 
*-00,000, Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo. 


a bas electric, portable gasoline 
Kohler. win’ °*°eeds $250,000, Kohler Co., 
1 is, 





herator Set, 


Ouor sets, gas, 944, exceeds $250,000, 

» Onan & Sons, Minneapolis. 

erator set, electric, Portable, 126, ex. 
0,000, The Buda Company, Harvey, III. 

‘+ Powered, 100, $223,074, Saranac Ma- 

0, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

nge fin ler, T-41, exceeds $250,000, Gen- 

“tors Corp., Detroit. 

2! = ent ment of tank and combat vehicle 


4 oot 916, American Bosch Corp., 





Th, ys shin ent of hardware, 480,000, $118.8 18, 

a Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn. 

ao aoe — nt of motor vehicle parts, ex- 

ue » GMC Truck & Coach, Pontiac, 

MC ~e isk r ent of hardware, 89,200, $147,733, 
Motors Serv., Detroit. 

“ey ar ae Of tank and combat vehicle 

%91, Houdaille Hershey Corp., 


t of tools, 50, $87,870, Lempco 
» 5490 Dunham Rd. 
of tools, 855, $122,593, Nae 
eae Co-op., Inc., Shelbyville, Ind. 
jo me nt < hardware, 316,606,000, $26,- 
Port Ch, tor Nee Ward, Bolt & Nut 
07,088 Ty nt of motor vehicle Parts, 565, 
0, Motor Truck Sales, Detroit. 


ent 
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“We use our rugged 
Hevi Duty furnaces for carburiz- 
ing, nitriding, hardening and nor- 
malizing parts for jet engine 
pumps,'’ says Russ Fike chief met- 
allurgist of the Pesco Products Co. 
‘‘We can carburize one load and 
nitride the next by simply chang- 
ing the atmosphere. Operating 
costs are at a minimum due to low 
ammonia consumption when nit- 
riding, and our maintenance costs 
are negligible."’ 

Learn how the versatile Hevi 
Duty vertical retort furnace can 
solve your production problems, 
write for your copy of bulletin 
HD-646 today. 


DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, 








Heat Treating Furnaces... Electric Exclusively 


Dry Type Transformers 


Constant Current Regulators 
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tional warehouse at N; w Cur . 
’ he General Depot, U. § Army Cran 
Continued from Page 85 Engineers, bids due Mar, 5, 
700 Tons, Marietta, Pa., warehoy 
necessity will be treated sepa- Marietta Transportation Depot. 1: “ 
. 7 : Army Corps of Engineers. bids a. 
rately from general non-industrial Feb. 26. ™ 
, ; 100 Tons, Pittsfield, Mass single « 
construction. An allocation pro- steel stringer bridge with eon" 
eats . : deck and bituminous concrete . 
gram of limited proportions will ing on Wahconah St Work inne 
sis le a PN ail : penetrated crushed stone. ge a = 
be inaugurated as soon as possible and gravel foundation,’ wate u™ 
to get some of these projects un- Sewer main installations and rempys 
7 . of superstructure of existing pria, 
gt: der way, particularly in areas William J. Goggins, Pittsfield. disin, 
, 2 ‘ 5 - engineer. Completion date yng 
Aotat J where the construction industry 1953. : <n ae 
LOWER costs! has few industrial expansions to Reinforcing Bar Awards this week 
— ——— ° . ; week in. 
3-2 — keep it busy, according to the ae ee ee 
2 1 ons, Rossford, Ohio, Rossford Ora 
h ndling NPA head. nance Depot, to U. S. Steel gu. 
a Co — 
-bottom . . 
_— Yes, rock be tput pet hour! 1260 Tons, Warwick County, Va 
re ou . racks, Ft. Eustis, to Ceco $ 
costs—and mor 4; Heavy drums Steel Inquiries and Awards pete Oa ee 
Here's the record: lifted to q 525 Tons, Chicago, New Yo k Lif 
: icals had to be fast Fabricated Steel Awards this week in- surance Co., to Turner Constr, 
of chemic® ‘at—and lifted fast clude the following: Co 
a raised we j ackle formerly 700 Tons, Dover, Del., building for Inter- 450 Tons, Northbrook, Tll., Harms 
“he block and t vet the national Latex Corp., Hughes-Foulk- intercepting sewer to U. S. Ste 
Th ' quired 3 men to eo ton rod Co., Philadelphia, general con- 380 ne Sees shop and techr 
used re F r This */2 tractors, to Belmont Iron Works ca dg., to U. S. Steel Supply « 
proper lift — ist paid for Philadelphia. 345 a Chicago, Prospect dial of 
7 °- 15 e E . . to U. S. Steel Supplv Co 
‘ng Electric . = 7 300 Tons, New Orleans, Gentilly Boule- he' PI 
Reading - n¢ nths by keepins vard underpass, for City of New 315 Tons, ( hicago, Weiss Men 
itself im - ‘. “i reguiat jobs an¢ Orleans, to Virginia Bridge Co., Bir pital to Truscon Steel C 
s theit : . ns mingham : 
2 men - ‘rd raise drun ' : — Reinforcing Bar Inquiries this week in 
-.¢ the hire 5 ‘me! 107 Tons, Allentown Pa transmission clude the foll i . 
eee if the previous ume. towers for Pennsylvania Power & a S FONOWwInNG: , 
alone— in ha ineer help you Light Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 900 Tons, Dayton, Germantow 
. “ g engi ’ sethlehe vorr 
Let a — kind of handling ee 724 Tons, Ploomington. es 
> me h- tldg iansg Iniversity 
get the sat fast, smoom Fabricated Steel Inquiries this week in- 350 vom ae Univeranty ‘ 
results with 4 Electric Hoist. clude the following: Corp. ee = y 
o rie : . ' orp 
orking Reading lay for full 2600 Tons, Philadelphia, modification t: 300 Tons, Cleveland, Ore Yard Extens 
w : 1 line today : e Broad St. Station and Broad St. Sub- and Furnace Foundatior 
Drop ¥ * bligation, of course urban Station Building, bids due 295 Tons, River Piers, Lucas ( 
details. INO So . Feb. 18 Ohio, Toledo Expressway Systen 
we & HOIST CORP 
' READING CRA READING pA. 
eS e 
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IN YOUR SHOP 


Harden, heat treat, temper and anneal 
with one furnace .. the Johnson No. 706, 


Another in the Johnson line of dependable gas equip- 
ment has won its place in both large and small shops 
and plants. Operators like its easy adaptability. Six 
Johnson Direct Jet Bunsen Burners with individual shut 





off valves and pilot lights provide steady, easily control- 
led heat from 300 to 1850° F. Semi- muffled type with 
burners operating below Carbofrax hearth. Firebox: 7”x 
13”x 16%". Also available bench style. Write for com 
plete and factual information. 

A smaller version of this highly flexible furnace is the 
No. 654. Four burners deliver 300 to 1800° F. Firebox: 
5" x 7%" x 13%". Available as pedestal or bench style. 

JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 

598 E Avenue, N. W., ¢@ Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Johnson No. 706 Pedestal Style ..... $278.00 
a ee Oe $250.00 
Johnson No. 654 Pedestal Style... . $150.00 
Bench Style... . — . $124.00 


Model No. 
706 


F.O.B. Factory 
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INDUSTRIAL GAS EQUIPMENT 


Furnaces @ Burners @ Torches @ Valves @ Mixers @ Blowers 
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This Week in Washington 


limited Action on Unemployment Help 


Washington warns against over-optimism on effects of war 
contracts to ease unemployment . . . Wilson sees need for cau- 
tion... Buyers storm against rumors of waste—8y G. H. Baker 


Mobilization officals warn 
wainst any over-optimism that 
ma) result from the new govern- 
nent orders designed to relieve 
inemployment in the so-called 
(distress areas.” 

Under the provisions of a new 
policy directive” approved by 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
sn, and a “ruling” issued by 
Comptroller General Lindsay C. 
Warren, the government’s military 
and civilian procurement agencies 
now may place defense contracts 
in “distress areas” even though 
they could contract the work at 
ower prices in other areas. 

Automotive manufacturers and 
suppliers in the Detroit-F lint area, 
is well as textile and shoe manu- 
facturers in New England, will 
benefit by the new policy soon, 
federal officials predict, but only 
to a limited degree. 


Limited Action—As Wilson sees 
t, any relief action must neces- 
sarily be limited, and will not put 
ll the unemployed back to work. 

Great caution must be exer- 
ised, particularly with regard to 
the New England situation, in or- 
ler to avoid a shifting of the un- 
employment problem from one sec- 
tion of the country to another. 

In theory, at least, the new 
policy will be simple to adminis- 
‘er: Contract officers can now 
legotiate with bidders in the 

wer bracket after the bids are 
pened—in order to spread the 
siness around—instead of au- 
‘omatically giving the whole pro- 
urement to the lowest bidder. 


Help Small Firms—Telford Tay- 
or, head f Small Defense Plants 
“dministration, says he is “con- 
vinced” that this “will frequently 


n 
! ebruar 
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result” in increasing the partici- 
pation of small firms in procure- 
ment “without any additional cost 
to the government.” 

Smaller firms, Taylor predicts, 
will match the low bid, ix given 
the opportunity. 

But in Congress, a number of 
delegations from Southern and 
Mid-Western states are demand- 
ing assurance from Wilson that 
his policy will not create new 
unemployment problems. South- 
ern textile operators are fearful 
that their new and rapidly-grow- 
ing industry may be damaged by 
diversion of contracts to the New 
England centers. 


How System Works—Here’s how 
the new policy is scheduled to 
operate: Labor Dept. will deter- 
mine which areas have labor sur- 
pluses, and will certify them to 
a new Surplus Manpower Com- 
mittee, which will include repre- 
sentatives of the Labor and De- 








fense Depts., General Services 
Administration, Defense Produc- 


tion Administration, National 
Production Authority, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Small 
Defense Plants Administration. 

New contracts then will be 
awarded with regard to the com- 
mittee reports. 


Noisy Retort—Military procure- 
ment officers, irked by what they 
feel is unjustified criticism of 
their buying policies, are now 
taking their stage directions from 
Sen. O’Mahoney, D., Wyo., of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

O’Mahoney’s cue to the Penta- 
gon spenders: “Do a little table- 
thumping and raising of the 
voice.” 

So, amid raised voices and 
thumped tables, the armed forces 
buyers now hotly maintain that 
their fine records of economical pro- 
curement are being over-shadowed 
by “rumors of waste.” 


“Oyster Forks Fox”’—Vice Ad- 
miral Charles W. Fox, Navy mate- 
riel chief, denies reports that the 
armed forces have wasted $5 bil- 
lion to $8 billion through failure 
to agree upon a standard catalog 
of military supplies. 


cc ~ | 


NEW SIGHT: Air Force Secretary Thomas Finletter, left, and Defense Secretary 
Robert Lovett, right, show the new $250,000 K-! bomb sight at right. Its World Wor 
Il counterpart, the Norden, in foreground, cost only $8,000. 
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How to boost foundry production 
Consult Osbow Osborn’s sales engi- machinery best suited for your needs. 


neers are factory trained to analyze all types Why not investigate further. Learn what ad- 
of molding and core blowing production re- | vanced developments are being made to reduce 
quirements. As foundry specialists, they spend your foundry costs with modern methods and 


all of their time on foundry molding methods machinery. 

and machine applications. From Osborn’s com- Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
plete line of molding machines and core blowers, pany, Dept. 639, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 
they can recommend impartially the type of 14, Obio. 


Serving the Foundry Industry for Over 60 Years 


Osbou. Molding Machine 


MOLDING MACHINES... CORE BLOWERS... INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 
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Machinery of federal assistance 
+ smaller firms in securing de- 
‘nse orders now has been shifted 
into high gear. 

4 4-point White House order 
ssued last week to Small Defense 
Plants Administration authorizes 
small defense manufacturers and 
fabricators to set up production 
pools to handle contracts that are 
‘oo large to be handled by one 
firm alone. 


New Powers—In addition, the 
following new federal powers are 
now in the hands of SDPA: 

1. Power to classify manufac- 
turing firms according to size. 

2. Authority to make economic 
studies of smal] business defense 
problems, excluding such surveys 
as National Production Authority, 
or its successor, finds necessary 
to perform. 

3. Right to coordinate inven- 
torying of smaller firms’ available 
output capacity. 

1. Authority to develop and dis- 
tribute managerial aids to small 
business, 

These responsibilities were out- 
lined in a White House executive 
rder transferring personnel, rec- 
rds, property and unexpended 
funds of Office of Small Business 
toSDPA. Exact decisions on the 
scale of the transfer are problems 
‘or the Budget Bureau. This trans- 
‘er had been awaited. 


Gets the Bill—Congress has re- 
elved President Truman’s_re- 
lest tor $28 million to operate 
SDPA All except $3 million of 
th} int would be used in a 
evolving fund allowing SDPA to 
leral prime contracts and 
itract the job to small firms. 
nal sum, not yet named, 
ight for the agency in a 
ntal request. 
ced top figure for the 


s ipplen ‘ 


Ann 
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__-- Washington News ———__- 


SDPA: More Help for Little Fellow 


New orders give agency more power to aid smaller defense 
plants .. . Production pools authorized . . . Old OSB personnel 
and property transferred . . . “Lowest bidder" policy waived. 


ultimate size of SDPA is 600 em- 
ployees, or about one-third the 
number Smaller War Plants Corp. 
had on its roster at its peak 
period. The agency plans to as- 
sign representatives to look after 
small business interests at some 
80 military procurement offices in 
the field. 


New Rulings—Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay C. Warren ruled last 
week that defense contracts need 
not be awarded to the lowest bid- 
der where advertising procedures 
are used. This extends to adver- 
tised bidding the previous au- 
thority of procurement agencies 
to negotiate contracts with smal] 
firms or those in distressed labor 
areas even though a lower price 
might otherwise be obtained else- 
where. 

Government agencies are also 
empowered to allow small busi- 
nesses to scale their bids down to 
the level of the lowest bidder and 
to participate in the procurement. 
Price differentials may be paid 
where competitive bidding is used 





— 


"The Army doesn't want this 
known...” 


generally 


if such action would be in the 
public interest or necessary to de- 
fense. 

Not available yet, but sought 
by SDPA, is a precise directive 
drawn up by military and civilian 
procurement agencies to prescribe 
the manner in which cost differ- 
entials may be used to give small 
or distressed-area firms a larger 
portion of contracts. 


Military Spending Up to Snuff 

Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
well on their way to spending the 
$49.7 billion available for 
tract obligation in the procure- 
ment and construction fields dur- 
ing fiscal 1952. 


con- 


From July through December, 
the defense agencies obligated 
$18 billion for buying of major 
equipment and supplies for mili- 
tary construction, and for plant 
expansion. Air Force led the way 
with $7.6 billion, followed by the 
Navy with $5.5 billion, and the 
Army with $4.9 billion. 

Procurement of “hard goods,” 
including aircraft, ships, and 
tanks, required obligation of $15.2 
billion. Funds for clothing, sub- 
sistence, and petroleum amounted 
to $1.9 billion, while construction 
cost $900 million. 

The figure for hard goods in- 
cludes $800 million to buy mate- 
rials for use in the Mutual Secur- 
ity Assistance program. 


Wilson Bares Plant Sale Plan 

Defense Mobilizer Charles FE. 
Wilson last week outlined a plan 
whereby government-owned plants 
would ultimately become the peace- 
time property of private enterprise. 

Under this plan, American citi- 
zens would be allowed to exchange 
defense and other government 
bonds for shares in private indus- 
tries arising out of atomic and 
other emergency facilities, now pri- 
vately owned. 

Mr. Wilson said that these in- 
dustries should be privately owned 
and managed, with stock offered to 
anyone interested. The bond swap 
would, he feels, make defense bonds 
more attractive. 
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Industrial Briefs 


New Line—Production of a new line 
of heavy duty double housing planers, 
to be sold under the trade name MAR- 
TIN, has been started by the Hamilton 
Div., Clearing Machine Corp. In some 
cases, the new planers will be sold 
through the same representatives who 
handle Clearing presses. 


Headquarters Established—The NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP METAL MOBILI- 
ZATION COUNCIL has established 
scrap drive headquarters at 205 East 
43rd St., New York. T. E. Veltfort, 
manager of the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, is chairman, and 
J. C. Blake, director. 


Chairman Named—James G. Lyne, of 
New York, editor of Railway Age, has 
been named chairman of the organiz- 
ing committee of the EIGHTH PAN 
AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS, 
to be held in the United States in the 
summer of 1953. 


Output Tripled—A $2,500,000 expan- 
sion plan for FANSTEEL METAL- 
LURGICAL CORP, Chicago, will 
triple the output of selenium rectifiers 
and increase its output of cemented 
carbide cutting tools by one-third. 


New Management—THE SMITH & 
MILLS CO., located in the Chicago 
Daily News Bldg., 400 West Madison 
St., Chicago, has been acquired from 
Hamilton-Thomas Corp., by A. G. 
Bryant, who has become president of 
the company. 


Expansion Program—A major expan- 
sion program, calling for the invest- 
ment of over $13 million and designed 
to assure an adequate supply of sili- 
con materials for the Armed Services 
and defense-supporting industries, has 
been undertaken by DOW CORNING 
CORP., Midland, Mich. The program 
is scheduled for completion by 1954. 


Freight Cars—GREENVILLE STEEL 
CAR CO., Greenville, Pa., has received 
an order from the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad Co., Cleveland, 
for 200 all-steel covered hopper cars 
with a capacity of 140,000 Ib each. An- 
other order from the steel division of 
Ford Motor Co., was for 100 gondola 
ears of 70-ton capacity. 
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Rotary Draw Former—Cyril J. Bath, 
president of the CYRIL BATH MA- 
CHINERY CO., Cleveland, has an- 
nounced that production of the na- 
tion’s newest tool to build jet planes 
has necessitated construction of a 
branch plant to be located at Solon, 
Ohio. 


Unique Library—Since its opening a 
year ago, the library of the Bureau of 
Mines, DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, Minneapolis, has_ stored 
more than 37,500 feet of drill cores 
from mining projects. This unique 
library offers industry and Govern- 
ment a free place to store and exam- 
ine core from mineral exploration 
projects and invites industry in all 
sections of the country to use its fa- 
cilities. 


Starts Production—The new OHIO 
AXLE & GEAR DIV., Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., completed months ahead of 
schedule, has started production of 
axles and transfer cases for military 
trucks. The new plant is located at 
Newark, Ohio. 


Moves Facilities—AMERICAN MET- 
ALLURGICAL PRODUCTS CO., has 
moved its manufacturing facilities 
from Hays, Pa., to Newcastle, Pa., 
where they are rebuilding property 
formerly occupied by Consolidated 
Foundry Co. The new plant will be 
used for the production of metallurgi- 
cal silicon carbides. 


ARMY WELDERS: Soldiers are trained 
to be welders at the Ordnance School, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. Here 
two soldiers arc weld mild steel in one 
of the welding shop's 60 glare-proof 
booths. 


Fleet Purchases—The tank cay fleet of 
the Union Oil Co., Calif., number; 

approximately 600 tank cars, has been 
purchased by the GENERAL AMERI. 
CAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 
Chicago. 


Appointment—W, C, SCHONBERG 4 
ASSOCIATES, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed as factory representatives 
for the Detroit Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., Detroit. 


Division Formed—the FLEXOID 
CONVEYOR CO., has been formed as 
a division of the Smith Power Trans. 
mission Co., 1545 E. 23rd St., Cleve. 
land. 


Construction Started — WIGTON-AB. 
BOTT CORP., Plainfield, N. J., an- 
nounced that construction has been 
started on the Marlin-Rockwell Corp.'s 
$3 million production plant near 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Plant Opened—PRECISION CAST. 
INGS CORP., a subsidiary of Preci- 
sion Castings Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., opened a new die casting plant, 
completion of a $700,000 building 
tion of aluminum, magnesium, and 
zine base alloy die castings, in Chi- 
cago. Theodore H. Pickering has been 
appointed works manager. 


Completion Announced — CLEVE- 
LAND INDUSTRIAL TOOL CORP. 
manufacturers of Citco Solid Copper 
Diamond Tools and Citco Hydraulic 
Diamond Turners, has announced the 
completion of a $700,000 building and 
equipment expansion program. L. Red 
Zeman has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Guided Missiles—BECKMAN & 
WHITLEY, INC., San Carlos, Calif 
has established a new Guided Missile 
Products Div. Emphasis in this ne¥ 
specialty will be directed towards de- 
sign consultation and manufacturing 
of explosives-actuated devices 


of a new 
as been 


Texas Plant—Construction 
plant in Paris, Texas, 
planned by the BABCOCK & WIL- 
COX CO., New York. This wil! be the 
third new plant to be ann need by 
the company within a year. 
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Designers and Builders of Complete Steel Plants 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


FORGE 
DEPARTMENTS 


} 


at 
MESTA 


Open Hearth and Electric Fur- 
nace Carbon and Alloy Steel 
Forgings are produced com- 
plete in the Mesta plant. Illus- 
trated is a Mesta 6,000 Ton 
Hydraulic Press forging a 100 
inch ingot in one of the Mesta 
Forge Departments. 
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Still No Easy Layoff Solution 


Detroit's unemployment remains a problem after committee's 
visit . . . Industry asks end of "discrimination", higher auto 
schedules ... Rap planners’ bad guesses—fy W. G. Patton. 


When the smoke had cleared fol- 
lowing last week’s visit of the Gov- 
ernment Task Force, there was still 
no solution to Detroit’s unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Government representatives were 


given plenty of suggestions, by 
both Detroit labor and manage- 
ment. Two suggestions were made 


often: (1) 
Washington should stop “discrimi- 
nating” against the auto industry, 


politely, firmly, and 


(2) the only possible solution to 
the city’s unemployment problem 
schedules to a 
million or more units per quarter. 


is to boost auto 


Detroit sees no other answer to 
its labor problem, no matter how 
hopeful Washington may be about 
channeling defense work into this 
area. 

Bad Guesses Detroit thinks 
Washington has made some seri- 
ous mistakes in planning the de- 
effort—and has said _ so. 
H. S. Vance, Studebaker chairman, 
argued that Washington’s failure 
to differentiate nickel- 
bearing chrome- 
type stainless has had some seri- 
Chrome-type 


fense 


between 
stainless and 


ous consequences. 
stainless, of course, went off allo- 
cation recently. Afew months ago 
this item threatened to stop the 
auto industry cold. 

Similarly, Vance argued that 
Washington authorities have con- 
sistently failed to recognize the 
auto industry’s big need for sec- 
ondary —not virgin — aluminum. 
Secondary aluminum, Vance said, 
has little use in the military pro- 
gram. 

An average auto has about 13 lb 
of aluminum. Given 13 lb of 
aluminum, the industry can pro- 
duce a car weighing 3000 lb of 
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which about 80 to 85 pct of the 
value is labor. This is all made 
possible by only 13 lb of secondary 
aluminum, Vance contended. 


Output Behind—Automobile 
production in U. S. plants is 
climbing but output still lags far 
behind 1951. At this time during 
1951, car assemblies were averag- 
ing 100,000 units per week. The 
1952 production figures are more 
than 40 pet below this level. 

To meet its quota of a million 
units during the first quarter, as- 
sembly lines will have to turn out 
nearly 90,000 cars a week through 
the end of March. While this is 
possible, the industry has serious 
doubts about producing this much 
without eating into critical inven- 
tories of aluminum and copper. 


Wilson Comments—In the great 
debate over materials, C. E. Wil- 
son, GM president, brought out 





"It doesn't hurt your eyes that much.” 





several things that have not hit 
the headlines. 

There has been so much hulla- 
baloo about leaving copper and 
aluminum out of cars that some 
people are now beginning to fee! 
they aren’t getting a good automo- 
bile, Mr. Wilson suggested. 

At the same time he scoffed at 
claims that the industry can’t s 
its cars. 


ell 
Car delivery rates at the 
moment indicate a great car short. 
age next spring, Wilson predicted 

He also said used car prices are 
much too high compared with an) 
prewar basis. A 2-year-old car is 
still worth 70 pct of the new car 
whereas it used to be worth onl) 
55 pet of its original sales price i: 
the prewar era. 


Bottleneck?—Are machine tools 
the bottleneck in the defense pro- 
gram? Deliveries are improving 
but lack of only a few tools is 
holding back defense production. 
Jet engines are an example. 

At the recent Detroit meeting, 
H. S. Vance, speaking for Stude- 
baker, pointed out that his com- 
pany’s jet engine program calls 
for 1410 machine tools. Stude- 
baker has them all except eight 
No. 5 Gisholts, he said. 


New Fords—Featuring an all- 
new body, a new 6-cylinder over- 
head valve high compression en- 
gine and a number of interesting 
engineering changes, the 1952 
Fords made their debut last week 

Ford’s front end styling fea- 
tures a triple - spinner, air - sc00} 
grille and a 1-piece windshield 
Body lines sweep back from the 


center rear behind the license 
plate. 

Again this year Ford wil! offe! 
three _ different transmissions 
Foam rubber is used in al! pas 
senger seats. The gasoline tank 
fills from the center rear, unde! 
the license plate. 


Other Features—Whee! ase 
the new cars is slight! ngel 
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the earlier model. The car 
has a more rigid frame and a new 
steering linkage. 

Instrument panel has been re- 
The heater unit is lo- 


than 


lesigned 
‘ated under the hood. An ad- 
iystable door permits warm air 


+o enter directly to the right front 


seat. 


Heavier Frames—Ford is offer- 

ng four different sets of front 
i] springs for passenger cars 
ud two springs designed espe- 
ially for three station wagon 
models. The new K-member 
frames are heavier and have five 
‘ross Members. 

Horsepower of the V-8 has been 
poosted to 110. The 1952 cars are 
available in more than 80 color, 
trim and upholstery combinations. 


Build Jet Plant in March 


Ford Motor Co. will supervise 
‘onstruction, beginning in March, 
of a $50 million jet aircraft en- 
gine assembly and test plant at 
Romulus, Mich. The facility is 
scheduled as a Naval Industrial 
Reserve plant. 

Completion is expected during 
the spring of 1953. The plant will 
omprise a main building contain- 
ing 500,000 ft of floor space, 18 
engine test cells, and a test struc- 
ture, on a 160-acre site. 

When completed, the Romulus 
unit is to be used in connection 
with part of a Lincoln-Mercury 
issembly plant now being built 
at Wayne, Mich., for J-40 jet en- 
gine fabrication and sub-assem- 
bly. About 2400 persons will be 
employed at the two plants when 


the standard production rate is 
reached 


Wilson Raps Machine Tool Plans 
In his testimony last week GM’s 
Vilson hinted his company was 
ne too happy with its machine 

Program. If he ever saw a 
marriage, it involved the 
bullard Machine Tool Co. and Gen- 
rs, Mr. Wilson told the 
soverament task force. He added 
kind of thing exists with 
ne aircraft companies. 
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Contracts: 


Fisher officials and Washington 
planners to map new production. 


Officials of the Fisher Body Div. 
of General Motors Corp. were 
scheduled to meet this week in 
Washington with the government 
to discuss production intended to 
replace a cancelled subcontract to 
produce machine tools. 

Cancellation by General Ser- 
vices Administration of the $67 
million contract was ordered last 
week by National Production Au- 
thority. It involved 757 Bullard 
“Cutmaster” vertical turret lathes 
which Air Force believed were 
needed for jet engine production. 





Too Much?—Meanwhile, reper- 
cussions of the cancelled contract 
were heard on Capitol Hill. A 
congressional! subcommittee 
wanted to know why the contract 
was made in the first place as well 
as why the Fisher estimate was 
so high. 

Fisher’s estimated cost was 
about $90,000 per tool, it was said, 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


1 HATE THEM 
FARLOR. PANICS, 
BUT I PROMISED 
THE OL’ LADY I'D 

GO, AN’ YOU 
KNOW HOW THAT 

IS--WHEN YOU 

PROMISE ’EM 

ANYTHING,’ 
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YES, TH’ BULL 
DOES KNOW 
HOW IT IS-- 
AN’ IF TH’ WIVES \ THAT-- SHE’D 
KNEW HOW MUCH 
THEY'LL DO FORA 
| GUY ON A HURRY-UP | TO POLISH 

JOB, THEY’D KNOW | THEM FILTHY 
HOW MUCH INFLU- 
ENCE THEY REALLY | WASH THEM 
HAVE IN EVERY- 


against Bullard’s price of about 
$38,000. Swan Bergstrom, NPA’s 
machine tool expert, said that 
about $23,000 of the difference in 
cost resulted from Fisher’s inex- 
perience in machine tools and that 
the rest represented tooling up. 

It was estimated that GM had 
already spent about $10 millioa 
in tooling up operations. This will 
have to be paid by GSA under the 
pool contract unless the tooling 
already installed can be turned to 
other production following this 
week’s meeting between the com- 
pany and government. 


GM Dealers’ Inventories Down 


General Motors has reported its 
dealers’ stocks are down about 15,- 
000 units compared with a year 
ago. In other words, GM sold 
every car and truck it made last 
year and about 15,000 more. “When 
anyone says that GM is going to 
have automobiles running out of 
its ears next spring, that man 
doesn’t know anything about the 
automobile business,” C. E. Wil- 
son, GM president, said recently. 
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YOU GET’EM 
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Cutting costs and time 





This 35-ton Multipress is siz- 
ing shells to new specifications 
in a vital reclamation job 


ORDNANCE OPERA 
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A 35-ton Multipress used 
in impressing identification 
markings on shell bodies, Li 


Quick, easy conversion is an added Multipress feature... 


In more ways than one, Multipress is the quick an- 


swer to a thousand-and-one production needs — on 
both ordnance and civilian jobs — where better re- 


sults and lower costs are in top demand. 


Multipress offers quicker deliveries! Eight basic 
Multipress frame sizes are expertly designed for easy, 
time-saving adaptation to a remarkable range of oper- 
ations. Valving, ram controls, auxiliary feeds, oper- 
ating accessories, automatic inspection devices, and 
special tooling can readily be interlocked in a single 
hydraulic circuit. Time delay, for ram dwell or 
similar needs, is also available. 


Multipress is quick to prove its production advan- 
tages. The speed and accurary of its smooth, oil- 


The DENISON Engineering Co., 1158 Dublin &d., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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hydraulic ram action offers power-coutrol of full, 
stepless adjustability. The most exacting job require: 
ments are met with dependable uniformity and safety 
There’s minimum chance for error, resulting in great!) 
reduced scrap loss! 


These and other features are guick to cut productiot 
delays whenever you convert from one production 
job to another. Multipress capacities range from on¢ 
ton to fifty tons! Find out how you can boost pro 
duction now with Multipress equipment that can pa) 
important dividends no matter what your future pro 
duction needs may be. Write today for ful! details 
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This is going to be hard for a 
lot of steel users to believe, but 
the cold fact is: The western steel 
market is softening. 

Warehouses aren’t bulging and 
there is no idle time on the mills, 
but jobbers are better stocked 
now than at almost any time since 
June of 1950 and mill salesmen 
are calling customers asking for 
(MP tickets. Steel imports are 
practically nil with even the most 
avid steel users shying away from 
premium prices. 


Not For All—True, this situa- 
tion does not apply across the 
board in all items or grades. It is 
true of many structurals, bars and 
small shapes. Flats are still tight, 
but some warehouses even have 
modest stocks of this item. 
Whether it is significant or not, 
is interesting to note that in 
Los Angeles one warehouse is go- 





ng after additional business by 
extending its delivery service far 
evyond the usual limits at no 
idded cost to the consumer. 
Principal reason for easing of 
‘ucturals and bars is given as 


irtailment of construction by 


gh costs as Well as government 
juire- estriction 
afer) San Francisco office of NPA had 
_ fen informed that venetian blind 
‘kers in northern California 
ction fre being hard hit by lack of 
ction ‘eel and aluminum, but on in- 
1 one estigation reported a shortage of 
pro rs Was more acute. 
A p*) lron Demand Down—An appre- 
pro ine appre 
tail’ ‘e drop in demand for both 


scrap and pig has shown 
past few weeks. Engine 
ive been slow to move in 
some stern below 
domestic pig 


areas even 
“LIN rices and 
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Western Steel Market Softening 


Mill salesmen asking customers for more CMP tickets . . . Bars, 
structurals, and small shapes easy .. . Pig iron demand has 
dropped, with cast scrap below ceilings—B8y R. T. Reinhardt. 


producers are soliciting orders 
among foundries. Again curtail- 
ment of building construction is 
held responsible. 

Soil pipe producers are operat- 
ing well below capacity. 

Probably the last pig iron to be 
imported for some time came into 
Seattle last week—about 3500 
tons—on an old order and at a 
price comparable to domestic. Bro- 
kers are skeptical of being able to 
sell much, if any, more at the cur- 
rent prices. 


Scrap Still Scarce—Tight fac- 
tor in the steel] business in the 
West continues to be scrap for 
steelmaking furnaces. In southern 
California the 28-day strike at the 
Torrance Plant of Columbia- 
Geneva Div. of U. S. Steel gave 
some relief the hard way—by los- 
ing about 18,000 tons of 
production. Workers returned to 
their jobs last week. 

Pacific Northwest furnaces are 
still on hand-to-mouth basis with 
the only relief in sight the pos- 
sible scrapping of six ships put 


furnace 
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"We'd better forget this time and mo- 

tion study program. It's speeding up 

production so fast we're running out of 
raw materials!’ 


up for bid by the government, two 
of which are anchored at Olympia, 
Wash., and a break in the weather. 

Members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union are _ re- 


ported considering asking for 
combat rates while unloading 
overseas battlefield scrap. They 


contend it’s dangerous and cite 
fatal explosions such as that in 
Seattle last fall when a shell ex- 
ploded. A $100,000 damage suit 
has been filed. 


Conjecture — Recent announce- 
ment that Columbia-Geneva had 
given an option to lease its old 
Angeles to 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., raised 
a few questions among steel buy- 
ers. When the plant was bought 
by U. S. Steel from the govern 
ment in 1948, it was announced 
that a cold reduction mill would 


Alcoa plant at Los 


be installed. 

Best 
doubling of cold 
and tinplate capacity at the Pitts- 
burg, Calif., plant, expansions in 
the Los Angeles area will center 


with the 
sheet 


that 
reduced 


guess is 


at the Torrance plant. It is be- 


lieved studies have been under 
way for some time on the practi- 
cability of putting in a merchant 
pipe and wire mill there. Even if 
economically feasible, it 


quite a while 


found 
will probably be 
before realization. 


Still Likely Producer—Although 
the principals aren’t talking, it is 
clear that the company known as 
Western Tube is definitely plan 
ning an electric furnace and tube- 
producing operation. Although a 
Texas site has been considered, it 
seems Dominguez, between Long 
Beach and Los Angeles, is fa- 
vored. Ninety acres have been op- 
tioned there by the group which 
Nicoli Malaxa and A 
Fulga with headquarters in New 
York. A $10 million certificate of 


necessity has been issued for the 


includes 


project. 
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... thru any machineable 
material up to 1% INCHES thick! 


Here is a premium tool which makes it pos- 
sible to saw holes in one short operation 
... large holes which heretofore had to be 
laboriously machined “a-chip-at-a-time.” 


MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hole Saws have strength to 
withstand the terrific peripheral strains of heavy duty opera- 
tion in lathes, drill presses or portable power tools. They have 
a high speed steel cutting edge which is electrically welded 
to a tough, alloy steel body, high speed steel pilot drills, 
heavy hexagonal shanked arbors and sufficient set for deep 
drilling. They are self-aligning, as the larger diameter saws 
float on their arbors and are driven by double drive pins. They 
will saw round holes accurately in any machineable material. 


MARVEL High Speed-Edge Hole Saws come in 35 sizes, 
from %” to 44%”. They are carried in stock by leading indus- 
trial distributors. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN ST-650 
see|our 


"MARVEL" Zae Always had the edge! 


+ YW?! 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


“The Hack Saw People” 
5700 Bloomingdale Avenue Chicago 39, U. 5. A. 
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fhe machine tool industry this 
week is giving a $3 billion gift 
horse a thorough look in the mouth. 
first reaction of many industry 
eaders is that they don’t like what 
they see. 

The $3 billion is an amount 
Washington is reportedly consider- 
ng investing in machine tools to 
e stockpiled against the possibil- 
ity of a future all-out war mobili- 
ation. As tentatively advanced, 


0 the plan would be to start buying 
i- ifter the present high machine tool 
e acklog is pretty much worked off. 
d \ substantial amount, $3 billion 
3, r more, would be invested over 
p 1 period of 4 years in all types 
S f production equipment, mostly 
y standard machine tools. 

| These would be scientifically pro 
, tected against deterioration and 
- stored against the possibility of 


war. If war and all-out mobiliza- 

tion comes, these machines would 

be made available for the expansion 
/ f war production, it is claimed. 


Prevent Shortages — Purpose 
f the plan is primarily to prevent 
recurrence of the present situation 
which finds military production 
lagging due to a machine tool short- 
age. The normal peacetime capac- 
ty of the machine tool industry 
simply isn’t enough to take care of 
the huge demands made on it when 
military productive capacity has to 

rapidly expanded, the plan’s 

> sponsors feel. Therefore, they say, 
‘ny not stockpile tools in advance? 

It is realized, of course, that 

‘ooling up for production of such 

‘ems as jet engines and tanks re- 

lures some special machine tools 

‘signed and built for the exact 

‘tem being manufactured. It would 

%¢ Impossible to plan such machines 


= n advances 
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Do You Want Stockpile Business? 


Washington planning to invest $3 billion in stockpiling stand- 
ard machine tools ... Would fill current orders first, cushion 
order lag... Want to free industry for war work—By G. Elwers. 


Therefore the plan would be to 
stockpile only standard machine 
tools; versatile, multi-purpose ma- 
chines which will be needed in 
quantity regardless of the design 
of the products which will go into 
production when and if war comes. 
This, Washington thinks, would 
then leave the machine tool indus- 
try free to concentrate on building 
the special tools when the time for 
mobilization comes. 


Big Help Later—A _ secondary 
advantage of the plan, its sponsors 
claim, will be the large investment 
in machine tools at a time when the 
industry’s incoming orders will be 
rapidly falling off. It is pointed 
out that the tooling-up phase of the 
present defense program will end 
in a few years and the present high 
level of machine tool orders will 
fall off. 

Civilian orders are not expected 
to keep the industry at its present 
high level. An additional $3 billion 
in orders spread over 4 years 
would help stave off a depression 
in the industry like the one which 
followed World War II. 

Some industry leaders have ex- 
pressed tentative qualified interest 
in the stockpiling plan, withholding 
judgment until more details are 
available. But comments from most 
industry sources condemn the plan 
with adjectives ranging from “so- 
cialistic” to “crazy.” Here are 
some of the objections. 


Hard to Estimate—It is impos- 
sible to determine in advance what 
quantities of different types of ma- 
chine tools will be needed to pro- 
duce the weapons of a future war. 
The quantities of tools used to pro- 
duce piston aircraft engines in 


Machine Tool High Spots 








World War II were not the same as 
are now needed to produce jet en- 
gines. Fewer of some types are 
needed, and many more of other 
types. Production of the next war’s 
guided missiles will require a dif- 
ferent tooling pattern. 

Can planners determine the needs 
in advance? The record is not good. 
Responsibility for the current ma- 
chine tool bottleneck can basicall) 
be laid to Washington’s belief that 
the machine tools stockpiled after 
World War II would serve to get 
jet engine production going. Actu- 
ally, when current jet programs 
started, it was found many thouvu- 
sands of new tools were needed. 


New Work Arises—Even if the 
standard machines are stockpiled 
they cannot be readily made avail- 
able for war production. They still 
need to have special tooling de- 
signed especially for the weapons 
they are to produce. On some so- 
called standard machine tools, more 
than half of their cost and manu- 
facturing time is taken up by de- 
sign and production of this tooling. 

A third objection is that even if 
standard tools from storage could 
be readily made available for war 
mobilization, weapon tooling pro- 
grams would still have to wait for 
the special machine tools to be de- 
signed and built. Production lines 
would be idle until these machines 
could be delivered. 

It is a mistake to assume that 
with standard machine tools already 
built and stockpiled, the entire ma- 
chine tool industry could go to work 
and turn out special machines in 
short order. 


Advance Building -— The firms 
which build standard machines 
could not design and manufacture 
special machines with equal facil- 
ity. Thus advance building of stand- 
ard machine tools would do little to 
prevent a bottleneck in machine 
tools from developing in the event 
of all-out mobilization. 
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THE TEST OF TIME 


TIME is relentless ... it never 
stands still... if never moves 
back. Time is a test-tube, in which 
are mixed vision, initiative, energy, 
skill and experience. And from 


which is born reputation. 


Living proof that this 
company has withstood the 
test of time is written in the testimo- 
nials of its customers as to its dependable 
service, fair dealings and quality products. 
This company looks to the future with a hope for 
continued success in its dealings with people ... with a 


deep-rooted belief in the principles of inherent honesty, 


initiative and progressiveness which have guided the 
founders and leaders of this growing organization these 
g wousttr 


past fifty years! 
” ensans genic | 


STEEL COMPANY 


20TH & WHARTON STS., PITTSBURGH } pA. 
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Franklin G. Smith 


Completes 60 years at helm of 
company he founded. A leader in 
foundry equipment manufacture. 
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INAL development of a revolutionary automatic core-making machine was 
recently announced. The automotive industry views the new core maker as 
an outstanding achievement in mechanical molding technique. 


To Franklin G. Smith, 84-year-old chairman of the board and founder of The 
Osborn Mfg. Co., it is just one more contribution to industrial progress made by 
his company. President of the company until recently, Mr. Smith helped celebrate 
Osborn’s Sixtieth Anniversary last week. 


A force of over 1000 employees has grown from a nucleus of eight people. 
Hearing that a small concern manufacturing flat wire brushes was for sale, Frank- 
lin Smith borrowed $2800 to add to his savings of $200 and bought the company. 
He has led his firm to its position as one of the world’s largest producers of 
industrial brushes and foundry molding equipment. 


3orn in Bellevue, Ohio, the son of a general store proprietor, Mr. Smith had to 
forego formal schooling after he was 11 years old. His first job, which paid $4.16 
a week, was with a hardware concern. 


Rising at 6:30 every morning, Franklin Smith does his setting-up exercises 
regularly to keep in trim. He still takes an active interest in the company and 
reports to work every day. 


Although he keeps abreast of every new development Mr. Smith divides his 
time between offices at Osborn’s plant in Cleveland and the Ohio Rubber Co. in 
Willoughby, Ohio, where he also serves as chairman of the board. 


























Those are three mighty important advantages 
to any manufacturer — especially today. The 
Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois, did 
it by using only 24 SprEEp Nuts on their Oil- 
Fired B Series Furnace. Reports reveal a savings 
of 15 minutes assembly time per unit and a 25% 
reduction in the reject rate. 


The third advantage is highly important to a 
furnace manufacturer. Anything he can do to 
make the dealer’s installation job easier 
and quicker means a tremendous premium 
in improved dealer relations. Meyer accom- 
plished this by changing from fixed, welded 
bolts to SPEED Grips* for attaching the 


Detail sketch shows location of 4 bolts 
retained by 4 SPEED GRIPS. Flange of 
oil burner placed over SPEED GRIPS 
Bolts through flange are easily aligned 
due to ‘“float’’ provided by SPEED 
GRIPS. No need to bend bolts and 
damage threads. Burner is easily in 
stalled, easily serviced 








MEYER FURNACE 
PROVES Sheed Nit 


J step up production J cut reject rate 
/ simplify dealer installation 


pressure oil burner. This change in installation 
eliminated dealer complaints on time wasted due 
to misalignment of bolts and burner flange. _ 
This is a good time to look for little ways to 
save big dollars. And you’re sure of specialized 
help—supplied by your Tinnerman representa- 
tive. Call in this ‘‘fastener expert”. Write for 
your copy of “Savings Stories” case histories, 
TINNERMAN Propucts, INc., Dept. 12, Box 
6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Jn Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd. ,Treforest, Wales. 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A.—7 
rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) France, 
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' INTRODUCES 


lue 

to 

ved William E. Grace, executive vice- 
al president and general manager, Hobbs 
for Manufacturing Co., Fort Worth, 
ms. elected president, TRUCK-TRAILER 
30x WANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
10n Washington. 

un: 

les, Richard M. Burke, elected vice- 
—7 president, SOUTHWEST SUPPLY 
ice, CO., Denver. 




































George C. Wilder, elected vice- 
president and assistant general man- 
ager, MACWHYTE CO., Kenosha, 
Wis. Jessel S. Whyte, elected. presi- 
dent and general manager; H. E. 
Sawyer, elected vice-president and 
treasurer; R. B. Whyte, elected vice- 
president in charge of gperations; 
and R. P. Tyler, elected viee-president 
in charge of sales. 


Dennis E. Harvey, elected vice-pres- 
ident, Washington offices, MAGNE- 
SIUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chicago. William Johansen, appointed 
general sales manager, and Charles J. 
Futterer, appointed southwestern di- 
vision manager. 


Victor Mancuso, elected executive 
vice-president and assistant general 
manager, AXELSON MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Los Angeles. 


James C. Richards, Jr., elected 
vice-president, sales, and Allyn I. 
Brandt, appointed general merchan- 
dising manager, B. F. GOODRICH 
CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. 


John (:. Bannister, appointed vice- 
President in charge of manufacturing, 
NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE FIBRES, 
INC. Detroit. 


Everett EF. 


; Gramer, vice-president, 
Nas 


- assumed the duties of western 
a manager, GRAMER TRANS- 
FORMER CORP. Chicago. 
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Charles Harrison’ Barnett, ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO., Cleve- 
land. 


Fabian W. Kunzelmann, appointed 
manager, electrical manufacturer 
sales; Carl D. Dimity, appointed man- 
ager, utility sales; and John C. Wil- 
liams, appointed manager, rod and 
wire sales, PHELPS DODGE COP- 
PER PRODUCTS CORP., New York. 


S. C. Allyn, president, National 
Cash Register Co., elected a member 
of the Board of Directors, ARMCO 
STEEL CORP., Middletown, Ohio. 
Mr. Allyn succeeds E. A. Deeds, who 
has resigned. 


Walter N. Wilhelm, appointed sales 
manager, Central Div., DOBECK- 
MUN CO., Cleveland. Daniel R. 
Moroney and Albert W. Thornton, 
named district managers, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul territories, 
and John E. Powers, appointed sales 
representative, Milwaukee district. 


J. E. Kessler, appointed chief en- 
gineer, appropriation analysis and 
preparation, U. S. STEEL CO., Pitts- 
burgh. N. C. Michels, appointed chief 
engineer, project development, and 
E. L. Tindall, appointed chief engi- 
neer, manufacturing. 


John C. Cercone, appointed man- 
ager of sales, Sheet Div., PITTS- 
BURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh. 


M. W. Acker, director and vice- 
president, named general manager, 
Metals Div.; M. F. Meissner, named 
assistant general manager; W. C. 
Schade, named _ general manager, 
Arms and Ammunition Div.; W. S. 
Allen. named general manager, Elec- 
trical Div.; N. A. Hamilton, named 
general manager, Explosives Div.; 








O. E. GUIBERT, JR., vice-presi- 
dent, appointed general manager, 
Guibert Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 





LESTER C. HIGBEE, elected presi- 
dent, W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. 
Y. He succeeds Charles E. Smart, 
who has retired. 





FRED W. RICHARDSON,  ap- 
pointed general superintendent, 
Pittsburgh plant, Heppenstall Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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For Fast 
Dependable 
WAREHOUSE 


SERVICE 


Rely on VIKING 


@ COLD FINISHED BARS—Rounds 
Hexagons, Flats and Squares 


@ ALLOY COLD FINISHED BARS 


@ HOT ROLLED BARS—Rounds 
Flats and Angles 


@ STRUCTURALS—Channels 
Angles and Beams 


@ HOT ROLLED PLATES 
@ ABRASION RESISTING PLATE 


@® HOT ROLLED AND 
COLD ROLLED SHEETS 


@ HOT ROLLED STRIP 


@ YOLOY PRODUCTS—Angles 
Flats, Plate and Sheets 


@ DEFORMED REINFORCING BARS 
@ WELDED WIRE MESH 
@ SOFT BLACK ANNEALED WIRE 


@ BRIGHT BASIC WIRE 
AND WIRE RODS 


@ WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 


VIKING 


STEEL COMPANY 
16700 St. Clair Ave. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


1003 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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O. E. Nelson, named general manager, 
Export Div.; and G. L. Dawson, re- 
gional manager, appointed staff assis- 
tant to the executive vice-president, 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 


Charles R. McCormick, named 
manager, Green Island, N. Y., plant, 
FORD MOTOR CO., Dearborn, Mich. 
He succeeds D. C. Carter, who has re- 
signed. 


Howard E. Hastedt and Willard C. 
Van Keuren, named managers, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia districts, 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 


Charles N. Chalfant, appointed 
manager of industrial cleaner sales, 
HANSON - VAN - WINKLE - MUN- 
NING CO., Matawan, N. J. 


George F. Sindelar, appointed sales 
manager, VARIETY MACHINE & 
STAMPING CO., Cleveland. 


Stewart C. Rogers, appointed dis- 
trict manager, BARON STEEL CO., 
Toledo. He succeeds J. Mikolajezak, 
who has joined the purchasing depart- 
ment, Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 


Rolf Griem, appointed controller, 
A. M. BYERS CO., Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds Carl G. Jensen, who has re- 
tired. 


P. E. Holder, appointed assistant 
district manager, St. Louis district, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., New 
York. 


Captain E. E. Roth, appointed di- 
rector of engineering, LVT Section, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., works, Ingersoll 
Products Div. BORG-WARNER 
CORP., Chicago. 


O. D. Rice, chief engineer, appointed 
manager of operations; Leonard G. 
Meier promoted to chief draftsman; 
and Richard W. Ewalt promoted to 
assistant manager of sales, RUST 
FURNACE CO., Pittsburgh. 


B. A. Bauer, appointed purchasing 
agent and supervisor of stores, Oil 
City, Pa., plant, WORTHINGTON 
PUMP & MACHINERY CORP., Har- 


rison, N. J. 


Jack G. Copeland, Jr., named works 
manager, Carthage, Mo., plant, HER- 
CULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, 
Del. He succeeds John C. Foster, who 
will manage the Radford Arsenal, 
Radford, Va. 








WILLIAM G. THANNERT, named 
factory manager, Trackson Co,, 
Milwaukee. 





WILLARD J. DYE, named assistant 
to the vice-president, Hydropress 
Inc. & Loewy Construction Co.. Inc. 





DON H. KREY, appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales, Home- 
stead Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa. 





JOHN W. FORCE, appointed vice- 
president in charge of engineer'"d, 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
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FOUNDED 1855 


INNOVATIONS © Technical Articles 


aid small parts production 


By Herbert Chase 


Consultant 
Forest Hills 
New York 





Here are some valuable tooling ideas from Buick's | 
small parts plant, both on mass production and on 
small-lot jobs. A simple rig takes the place of a 
pitch-line chuck in gear production. A special 
machine burrs holes on 8000 small pieces an hour. 
A simple screw-machine pickoff device prevents 
damage to threads, Special trucks simplify han- 


dling bar stock for screw machines. 





| any interesting tool engineering ideas are the hole ground. Runout must not exceed 0.002 
M in evidence at General Motors’ Buick Div. in. in relation to the pitch diameter. Normally, | 
n the building devoted to production of small this would call for a pitch-line chuck. But as | 
parts. Some setups here are for high produc- none was readily available, to get in production 
tion. In others, setups have been designed to soon, the setup shown in Fig. 1 was devised. 
give good results though the quantities pro- A steel ring was hardened and set in a hole 
duced are too small to justify elaborate tooling. in a face plate, which was heated so as to as 

An example of the latter is a gear job not shrink around the ring and grip it tightly upon 

in high production. These gears have precision- cooling. This plate was applied to a Heald 
cut teeth and, after heat treating, must have internal grinder and the hole in the ring was 





FIG. |—Special device to hold gears for precision grinding of bore used instead 
of pitch-line chuck. Four pins are used to locate gear accurately. 
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Tooling innovations (continued) 


ground to a size about 0.025 in. larger than 
the OD of the gear. Four pins were centerless- 
ground to such a size that, when inserted be- 
tween the ring and gear teeth, about 90° apart, 
they bear on the pitch line of the teeth and 
center the gear so the pitch diameter is pre- 
cisely concentric with the ring bore. Three pins 
could be used but four insure better centering 
on gears that have an odd number of teeth. 

When thus located, the gear is clamped by 
tightening nuts on three buttons and runs per- 
fectly true while the hole in the gear is ground 
to size. After grinding, gears are checked on 
a Red Liner. Although the total indicator read- 
ing on runout permitted is 0.002 in., the check 
seldom shows in excess of 0.001 in. runout, or 
about half that guaranteed when a pitch line 
chuck is employed. This improvised method of 
hole grinding has thus proved capable not only 
of holding to closer limits than with a pitch 
tine chuck but of doing the job fully as fast. 

Lower caps used on the pushrods for valve 
operation in Buick engines are short hollow 
cylinders having one end domed and drilled 
with a small hole. Specifications call for burr- 
ing the outer end of each small hole. Since 
the number of caps required is large, tooling 
for rapid automatic burring is justified. To do 
this job at the rate of about 8000 pieces an 
hour, the machine shown in Fig. 2 has been 
built. 


Carbide-tipped drills burr holes 

A set of three rotating hoppers are set above 
a circular base with a fixed circular platform 
supporting a notched dial. This dial is indexed 
one notch each time that a plate, on which 
three Aro air drills are supported, is elevated. 
When the plate is lowered, each of the carbide 
tipped drills enters a hole in a cap and burrs 
its upper end. Caps feed by gravity into dial 
notches from the three inclined magazines that 
the hoppers keep filled. The drills are raised 
and lowered by a gear-driven cam. 

Each cap is indexed into burring position and 
is there centered by a recess in a hinged lever. 
There is a clearance hole for the drill above 
the recess, which fits over the domed end of 
the cap. Springs raise the levers when the 
drills are elevated and indexing occurs, but the 
levers are pressed down when the dril's are 
lowered. After passing through one of the 
three drilling stations, each cap is indexed over 
a hole in the plate below the dial and falls 
down a chute into a tote pan. Each drill burrs 
44 pieces per min. Operation is completely 
automatic save for keeping the hoppers sup- 
plied with caps. 

Among parts made in this plant is a spool 
valve, one of the control elements for Dynaflow 
transmissions. One end of this valve has to be 
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FIG. 2—Buick-designed machine 
in 8000 push rod caps per hour. 


FIG. 3—LeMaire setup for complete machining of milled 


and drilled fork at one end of hydraulic spool valve 


FIG. 4—Simple pickup bar at cutoff station of 
machine drops parts into chute made of tubing. 
points to bor pivot point and top of chute. 
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slotted, drilled and straddle milled to form a 
rk. These operations were rather slow until 
the special LeMaire setup, Fig. 3, was put into 
ise. Hand loading and unloading are done at 
the first station. At the next, vertical drills 
produce the cross hole. At the third station, 
a milling cutter is fed in hydraulically to make 
the cross slot. Two tools are operated by the 
head at the fourth station, the first being a 
straddle mill that produces two flats parallel 
to the slot and the second a line reamer that 
brings the cross hole to size. To remove burrs 
t the ends of the fork, the work piece is made 
to pass over a spring backed file when indexed 
from the reaming to the unloading station, thus 
saving a separate hand operation. Total output 
on this machine is 190 pieces per hr. 

Some multiple-spindle screw machines pro- 
duce caps having, under the head, a short 
hollow externally-threaded shank. When these 
caps were cut off the rotating hex bar, they 
sometimes were thrown in such a way that 
threads were nicked. This caused rejection or 
made insertion at assembly difficult. To avoid 
ch nicking, the pickoff device shown in Fig. 4 
Ss now used. 


Pickoff is pivoted bar 


T4 


is a pivoted stee] bar whose outer end is 
{ down to form a stem having a diameter 
than the ID of the workpiece. This stem 
nto the hole in the workpiece at the cut- 
tation when the turret is advanced. When 
occurs, the piece remains on the stem 
id of being thrown off. As the bar is re- 


ed « » : : 
ad, a roller near its outer end rides up a 
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FIG. 5—Narrow trucks hold stock for automatic screw machines, save aisle space. Note hangers for bars. 


triangular cam. This tilts the bar about a pivot 
and lets the work piece slide off into a chute 
down which it slides without nicking threads. 

Keeping automatic bar machines supplied 
with stock has been simplified and delays 
avoided by providing narrow trucks of the type 
shown in Fig. 5. These trucks are spotted at 
the end of machines they supply after towing 
from the stockroom. Being narrow, the trucks 
do not obstruct aisles between machines, and 
stock is always ready at the machine. More- 
over, the bars do not have to be unloaded into 
fixed racks, as the trucks take the place of the 
latter and thus save extra handling. 


No supports on floor 

Before these trucks were used, short columns 
with bases resting on the floor carried eyes in 
which bar tubes were supported. These columns 
often were bent by loads on supply trucks being 
backed against them. This trouble and the re- 
sulting delays are now avoided by supporting 
the eyes from overhead hangers, leaving the 
floor clear. When only a few bars remain on a 
truck spotted at the machine, they are com- 
monly hung in wire loops like that shown sup- 
ported from an eye hanger in Fig. 5. This frees 
the truck so that it can be taken to the stock- 
room for refilling. The bars left in the loops 
keep the machine in use until the truck is re- 
turned with a new supply. 

In the case of machines equipped with auto- 
matic magazine bar feeders, floor supports are 
retained but there is room for a narrow truck 
to be spotted back of the feeder and still leave 


aisle space, as Fig. 5 shows. 
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UNIVERSITY OF A 


Oxy-natural 
gas hot-top 
heating 





increases ingot yiel 


The latest, and possibly the best 


answer, to the old problem of hot- 


By 
A. J. Texter, Supt. 


Melting Dept. 
Firth-Sterling Steel and bide Corr 
McKeesport, Pa 


top size is heating with oxy-natural 
gas. Up to 10 pct increase in ingot 


yield is reported and the hot-top 





weight has been materially reduced. 
High alloy and stainless steel ingots 
are now being poured using this 
standardized method with no bad 


effects on steel quality. The practice 


E. F. Kurzinski 


levelopment Engineer 


Linde Air Products Compo 
Newark, N. J. 
is simple and quick and no water 





cooling of burners is necessary. 


ver the years many methods 
have been tried to reduce 
hot-top size to recover more sound 
metal in the ingot. Since the pur- 
pose of a hot top is to provide ad- 
ditional molten metal as the ingot 
cools and shrinks, the basic idea 
is to maintain a molten condition 
in the hot top as long as practic- 
able. Several methods have been 
employed to accomplish this 
These include the use of insulat- 
ing materials, and sometimes the 
addition of elements that wil! pre 
duce exothermic reactions. Proc- 
esses that offered greater promise, 
however, were those supplying 
heat from an external source 
For some time, Firth-Ster!ing 





Steel and Carbide Corporation, 
FIG. |—Heating tips in position over the hot tops. The tip at the right is not McKeesport, Pa., had been se reh- 
water cooled, while the other two are. ing for a practicable method 0 
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reducing hot tops which would affect reductions 
in cost. The company, therefore, agreed to a 
co-operative development program with Linde 
Air Products Company, using oxy-natural gas 
flames for hot-top heating. Results to date 
indicate that up to a 10 pct increase in steel 
mill yield appears to be obtainable. Experience 
at Firth-Sterling indicates that oxy-natural gas 
burners, without water-cooling, are the most 
practicable. With new refinements, increase in 
steel mill yield appears to be obtainable with 
only a moderate equipment expense and with 
little modification of present practices. 

Oxy-natural gas heating offers some obvious 
advantages. Almost all steel mills have avail- 
able an oxygen and natural gas supply. The 
cost of these gases is not high nor do demand 
limitations occur as frequently as with other 
heating methods. The flame is neutral to most 
steels at oxy-natural gas ratios between 1.4 to 
1.5 to 1 and, within these ratios, the flame tem- 
perature is approximately 4900°F which is 
more than adequate to keep the steel fluid. 

The first step in the program at Firth-Sterling 
was to equip up to 24 hot-top heating stands 
as shown in Fig. 2. These were used to treat 
3°4 in. sq., 640-lb. ingots of stainless steel and 
high-alloy steels. For flexibility of operation 
the equipment also was designed so that two 
or more units could be used to heat ingots up 
to 2l-in. sq. (6500-lb.). Several designs of 
water-cooled heating equipment were tested. The 
best are the two on the left of Fig. 1. 

A type of hot-top casing incorporating a 
teeming hole and with only 50 per cent the 
normal volume was utilized. The volume reduc- 
“on was accomplished by decreasing the hot- 
‘op height by one-half. The regular type of 
not- p refractory is used for these casings. 
Fig. 3 shows the hot top from an ingot cast 
‘sing conventional practice, whereas the ingot 
. 4 was cast using oxy-natural gas hot-top 
g. Ingots were split longitudinally and 
samples were taken for chemical analysis. No 
mental changes in chemical analysis or 


nF 
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FIG. 2—Pouring floor equipped 
with oxy-natural gas burners. 
After metal shut off, one 
burner is swung over the top 
of each ingot. Gas ignition is 
instantaneous and _ heating 
continues as long as necessary 
for any given ingot size. 











FIG. 3—Typical freezing pattern for regular hot-topped 
ingot shows shrink cavity and size of area which must be 


discarded in rolling or forging. 


segregation were noted between the heated and 
the regular practice ingots. 

After the initial experiments, it became 
apparent that several improvements were 
necessary for assuring day-to-day operation. 
Scrutiny was given to elimination of water 
cooled burner tips and the development of heat- 
ing tips which were less expensive, did not use 
critical metals, and which could be readily 
obtained. The elimination of cooling water was 
desirable, not only because of the inherent 


FIG. 4—Onxy-natural gas heated hot top is much smaller 
and consists of solid metal. 
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hance heat transfer. A disadvantage is that 
the counterbore type equipment picks up heat 
because the flame is in contact with the tip, 


When the mixed-gas velocities are increased 
beyond a stable condition and the counterbore 
eliminated, the flame has a tendency to blow 
off the tip. If the velocity is further increased, 
it actually blows out. Since the flame jig no 
longer in contact with the tip, the heat picked 
up by the tip is markedly reduced and water 
cooling is not required. The high temperature 
of the metal in the hot-top maintains gas igni- 
tion even under very high mixed-gas velocities. 
The actual distance between the tip face and 
the start of combustion depends on the back 
pressure against which the flame is operating 
and other factors. Usually this distance is 





FIG. 5—Each ingot has its own burner. Simple clean de- 





sign of gas supply lines, valves and extension arms require 


« wlalmem walslenenes. about 3 in. above the top of the molten metal. 
Service life for the blow-off flame pipe cap 
Gas heated hot tops (continued) tip was in excess of 200 heats when tested in 


production, using ordinary steel pipe caps. Sub- 
stitution of stainless steels or other high- 
temperature alloys markedly increased the ser- 
vice life over that obtained with steel pipe caps. 
The blow-off flame proved satisfactory for pro- 
duction and the 24 water-cooled heating heads 
were replaced with the pipe-cap tips in mid 


hazard of water and hot steel, but because 
freezing conditions at the pouring platform 
during winter operation would otherwise have 
to be overcome by circulating anti-freeze solu- 
tions. Also the passages needed to circulate 
the coolant made the heating tip more expensive. 


Standard pipe and pipe fittings were selected 1951. Hot-top heating as now applied at Firth- 
from which to make the heating assembly. In Sterling Steel and Carbide Corporation is shown 
this way part replacements were as close as in Fig. 5. A closeup of these tips appears in 
the nearest millwright or storehouse and, with the headpiece. 
the pipe cap heating tip, the flame pattern could 
be easily modified by simply drilling additional Application of process simple 
ports where needed. Application of the hot-top heating process is 

The principle which enabled operation with- extremely simple. A regulated oxygen and 
out water cooling is unique and is a radical natural gas supply is located near the pouring 
departure from conventional heating head de- platform. Each mixing blowpipe receives the 
sign. In usual heating practice, the flame ports gases at identical pressures which maintain the 
are counterbored to produce a stable flame at desired gas velocity. Therefore, the oxy-natural 
high mixed-gas velocities. This is done to en- gas ratio remains constant. The operation con- 


sists of positioning the apparatus, shown in Fig. 
6 over the hot-top as soon as possible following 
teeming. Gas flow is started by a quick-acting 
valve. The duration of the heating is dependent 
upon the ingot size and is about 14 minutes for 
an 854 in. sq. ingot. Heating time for ingots 12 
in. square is around 22 min. Larger ingots re- 
quire a longer heating interval since ingot solid- 
ification proceeds over a longer time period. At 
the conclusion of the desired heating time, the 
gases are shut off and the equipment retracted 

The investigation of the oxy-natural gas hot- 
top heating process is continuing. Ingots up 
to 21 in. sq. have been treated with equall) 
successful results. No doubt continued investi- 
gation will yield improvements, but in its 
present form oxy-natural gas hot-top heating 
has proved successful as a method of easily 
and economically increasing the yield of stain- 
less steel and high-alloy steels. About 200 
cu ft of oxygen per ingot ton is consumed by this 


method as practiced at Firth-Sterling. 
FIG. 6—Burners are swung a 180° arc to center over each cebiteeniaei 


' "Electric Hot Topping Steel Ingots,'' The Iron Age, Mar. 2 948 
p. 80 





ingot. Quick action valves automatically supply fuel. 
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Twelve surfaces and 


eight bores finished in two setups 


y ting broaching do most of the work, 
B chining time of an important tank track 
part has been enormously reduced, production 
has een stepped up and cost has been cut. 

Although the operations which are performed 

broaching include machining two outside 
faces, machining four locating pads for subse- 
quent machining, and broaching four bores in 
the relatively thin webs of the flanges, only 


hi 
D\ 


two machines with one operation each are re- 
quired. The two machines—a 25 ton 66 in. 
stroke Dual Ram, and a 30 ton, 66 in. stroke 


Colonial Pull-down, both produced and tooled 
by Colonial Broach Co., each produce two parts 
at a time so that in one complete cycle of the 
two machines, some 12 surfaces and 8 bores 
are broached. 
All the flat surfaces, both the outside faces 
and the locating pads, are broached in one set- 
After the part has been set up, the locating 
pads are broached at the beginning of the 
stroke by the broaches mounted on the face of 
the rams. Parts are loaded into a trunnion type 
fixture on a standard receding table. Hydraulic 
clamping is push button controlled. Trunnion- 
ing of fixture is automatic, activated by the re- 
ceding motion of table. 
The parts are held in the fixture so that the 
broaches cut the long way of the face, thus 
permitting parrower broaches to be used. Tool- 





TANK PART as received, left, and as broached on first of two machines, right. 


SECOND BROACH receives part as shown at left, finishes 4 bores on each of two parts, or 8 bores per setup. 





































ing is identical on both rams of the machine 
so that two parts are produced for each ma- 
chine cycle. 

Following surface broaching, the bores in 
the webs are drilled, locating from the broached 
pads. The parts then go to the next machine. 
At this operation there are four broaches per- 
mitting the line-broaching of all the bores on the 
two parts simultaneously. 

No difficulty is experienced in broaching the 
relatively thin flanges. Reason for this is the 
use of automatic spreaders which support the 
top flange from the lower flange during the 
broaching stroke, thus preventing collapse of 
the part under cutting load. The spreaders are 
in the form of spring-loaded wedges designed 
to compensate for varying amounts of stock on 
the inside faces of the forgings. 

All clamping is hydraulic with electric inter- 
lock so that there is a minimum of responsi- 
bility on the part of the operator. The machine 
will not operate unless parts are properly 
clamped. The machine is provided with a fol- 
low rest support to guide the broach accurately 
during the broaching stroke. Broach handling 
is also automatic. 

An interesting feature of the fixturing on 
both machines is that the fixtures will accom- 
modate either right or left-hand parts inter- 
changeably. 
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By E. H. Stilwill, 


Chairman 


lron & Steel Technical Committee 
Society of Automotive Engineers 


For the first time, a metallurgist who knows 
the stresses present in a part can refer di- 
rectly to a set of tables to determine which 
carbon or alloy steel will do the job he has in 
mind. New metallurgical tables take into ac- 
count both section size and the quenching me- 
dium to be used. They also differentiate between 
highly stressed parts requiring nearly an all- 
martensitic structure on the quench and those 
which do not have to be “quenched out.” 

Without the experience and knowledge pro- 
vided by many cooperating metallurgists who 
have made thousands of Jominy end-quench 
tests, such a development would have been 
impossible. The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, industry metallurgists and Ordnance 
have contributed to this accomplishment—the 
furthest advance yet made in applying metal- 
lurgical knowledge obtained from the end 
quench test. 

More than a year ago, in anticipation of a 
period in which a considerable number of 
steels deviations would have to be considered, 
the Ordnance Dept. requested the Society of 
Automotive Engineers to appoint a group of 
metallurgists to review steel specifications pre- 
pared by Ordnance and purposely drawn to 
expedite alloy steel deviations.! 

It was understood, the subcommittee’s rec- 








* Other members of the subcommittee were R. W. Roush, 
Timken Detroit Axle Co.; Joseph Gurski, Ford Motor Co.: 
A. F. Jones, Watertown Arsenal; George Kalon, Detroit 
Tank Arsenal; P. R. Wray, U. S. Steel Corp. 











ommendations would not apply to aircraft and 
other defense items for which specifications 
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selection § 


Selection of substitute steels has been simplified with new metal. 
lurgical tables prepared by the Iron & Steel Technical Committee 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. Based on section size and 
quenching medium, the charts have been accepted by Ordnance 


for all products not specifically covered by other specifications. 


have already been written. However, the new 
specifications could readily apply to many items 
being produced today by manufacturers of auto 
mobiles, trucks, tanks, machine tools, oil indus- 
try, farm and earth moving equipment and 
other products using large quantities of alloy 
constructional steels. 

Standards have been accepted by Ordnance 
and apply to all products produced for Ord- 
nance and not specifically covered by other 
specifications. Other branches of the govern- 
ment are expected to adopt these specifica- 
tions at a later date. New carbon and alloy 
steels will be added as rapidly as accepted. 

The advantages of having such specifications 
are apparent. If a deviation in a steel speci- 
fication becomes necessary, a defense contractor 
or subcontractor has merely to advise his con- 
tracting officer that a change to some other 
steel on the list is being planned. The Ordnance 
officer, after checking his own list, may author- 
ize the change in steels without delay. No 
further consultation with a metallurgist is re- 
quired unless a question of heat treating prac- 
tice, machining or a similar metallurgical 
problem arises. 

The accompanying charts contain all SAE 
H band noncarburizing steels. Boron steels are 
included where satisfactory hardenability data 
are available. 

The charts have been developed on the as 
sumption that 80 pet martensite is required 
on the quench in Class A, highly stressed steels: 
This amount of martensite is readily attainable 
in commercial practice. Laboratory tests havé 
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shown that fatigue properties will be reduced 
by not more than 10 pct by the presence of 20 
pet or less of transformation products which 
form at a higher temperature than martensite. 

In compiling these tables it was not pos- 
sible to make allowances for design where 
notches are involved. It is well known that some 
steels exhibit high sensitivity to notches, par- 
ticularly at low temperature. 

Approval as an Ordnance specification was 
given in September 1951 (MIL-S-11415, Appen- 
dix A), about a year after the specification was 
originally submitted. In addition to Ordnance 
officers, a large group of metallurgists from 
the automotive and tractor industries has ap- 
proved the specifications. 

It should be emphasized that carburizing 
grades of steel are not included. Considera- 
tions involving response to the carburizing 


treatment — distortion, carbon gradient, re- 
tained austenite, carbon content of the case 
and other factors—make it impossible to in- 
clude carburizing steels in the list. 

When applying the charts te a specific metal- 
lurgical problem, the first thing to be consid- 
ered is critical section size. Loads to be imposed 
on the part should, of course, be known. Keep- 
ing in mind the section size and type of quench 
to be used, it is then possible to select a block 
in which several steels are listed that fit these 
requirements. It may be desirable for the user 
to select alternate steels in the right block. 

Several assumptions were made in setting 
up the tables. For example, it was assumed 
strength levels after tempering should fall 
within a range of 5 points RC. A yield-tensile 
ratio of approximately 90 pct was used in 
correlating yield strength and hardness. It was 





STEELS FOR OIL QUENCH HIGHLY STRESSED PARTS 





| Round Sections Over 14 in. 
to 1 in. I to Tin. 
Hardness 80 Pct Martensite- 
After Full Radius to Center 


Hardness | Quenching 
Yield After 80 Pct 


Strength, | Temper | Martensite Reference Point 





Psi Re Minimum 314/16 6/16 
90,000 | 23 to 30 42 1330H 1S4130 
to 3130H $8632 
125 000 5132H 50830 
8632H 80830 
4130H 
Over 30 to 36 44 1335H 184132 3140H 50840 
125 000 2330H TS8635 4135H 80840 
to 3135H 50835 8640H 81835 
150,000 4132H 80835 8641H 
5135H 8740H 
8635H TS4135 
9437H TS8135 
TS8640 
TS8641 
Over 36 to 41 48 1340H 9442H 4137H 80845 
150, 000 2340H 1S4135 8642H 81835 
to 3140H TS8145 8645H 
170, 000 4047H 1S8637 8742H 
4135H 14850 TS4137 
5140H 50B40 TS8642 
8637H TS8645 
9440H 
8735H 
Over 41 to 46 51 4053H 8740H 50844 | 5147H 50B50 
70.000 | 4063H 8742H 50B50 | 5160H 80B45 
a" 4140H 9260H 80840 | 6150H 
85, 000 4840H 9445H 81B40 | 8647H 
5145H 1S4140 8745H 
5150H TS8150 9262H 
8640H TS8640 T$8647 
8641H TS8641 
8642H TS8642 
et 46 min 55 4068H 1S4150 50B60 
> 000 4150H TS8160 81850 
5160H TS8165 
8653H TS8653 
8655H TS8655 
9261H 
9262H 
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Over 1 In. Over 11 in. Over 2 in. Over 214 in. Over 3 in. 
_ to 14 in. to 2 in. to 2" in. | to 3in. to 31% in. 
14 Radius 34 Radius 
714/16 10/16 10'%4/16 13/16 15/16 
8647H 
T$8647 
80B45 
4137H 4142H 9840 4337H 
1S4137 TS4142 9850 
81B35 81B45 TS86B45 
| | | 
| | 
4140H 4145H 4147H 4340H 
8745H 9840 4337H 
TS4140 TS4145 TS4147 
81B45 
| TS86B45 | 
} | 
| 
} | | 
| | | 
4142H 1S4142 | 8660H | 4147H_ 4150H 
4145H TS4145 | TS8660 4340H 9850 
4337H TS8650 | 51B60 8653H TS4150 
5152H TS8855 | 80B60 TS4147 81B50 
8650H 50860 TS8653 
8655H 80B50 | 81B45 
8747H 81B40 | TS86B45)— | 
8750H 81B45 
80B55 
8660H | 
TS8660 
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Steel charts (continued) 
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TABLE II 
STEELS FOR WATER QUENCH HIGHLY STRESSED PARTS 
Round Section Over in. Over 1 in. Over 114 in. Over 2 in. Over 2% in. | Over 3 in, 
to 14 in. to 1 in. to 114 in. to 2 in. to 24 in. to 3 in. to 314 in, 
Hardness 80 Pct Martensite 
After Full Radius to Center 14 Radius 34 Radius 
Hardness | Quenching a : = ‘git 
Yield After 80 Pct 
Strength, | Temper |Martensite| Reference Point 
PSI Re Minimum 114/16 4/16 6 16 5/16 614/16 
90 ,000 23 to 30 42 4032 2330H 
to 3130H 
125,000 4132H | 
8632H 
TS4132 
TS8632 
50B30 


80B30 
Over | 30 to 36 1340H 788637 |4135H 


125 000 3135H 50837 TS4135 
to 3140H 50B40 
150,000 4640H 80840 
8637H 
8735H 


TS8632 


Over 36 to 41 
150,000 
to 
170,000 


Over 41 to 46 
170,000 


to 
185,000 


Over 46 min 
185,000 








Note —Parts made of steel with a carbon content of 0.33 pct or higher should not be quenched in water without careful exploration for quench cracking. 





























TABLE III 
STEELS FOR OIL QUENCH MODERATELY STRESSED PARTS 
Round Sections Over 14 in. Over 1 in. Over 1144 in. | Over 2in. | Over 2% in. | Over 3 in 
to 1% in. to 1 in. to 114 in. to 2 in. to 214 in. to 3 in. to 344 in 
Hardness 50 Pct Martensite 
After Full Radius to Center 14 Radius % Radius 
Hardness | Quenching 7 i = a 
Yield After 50 Pct 
Strenath, Temper | Martensite Reference Point 
PSI Re Minimum 31/16 6/16 714/16 10/16 10'4/16 13/16 
90.000 23 to 30 42 1330H 1TS4130 8637H 3140H 4140H 
to 3130H TS8632 TS8637 8740H TS4140 
125,000 4130H 50B30 50B35 81B40 
5132H 80B30 80B35 
8632H 
Over 30 to 36 44 1335H 184132 3140H 1TS4135 | 4137H 8747H 4142H 4145H 4337H 
125 ,000 2330H TS8142 4135H TS8640 | 8642H 80B45 TS4142 TS4145 9850 
to 4132H TS8635 4640H TS8641 | 8645H 81B40 TS86B45 
150,000 5135H 50B35 8640H 8742H 
8635H 8641H 6150H 
9437H 8740H TS4137 
4042H TS8642 
TS8645 
81B35 
Over 36 to 41 48 1340H 9440H 4137H 1TS4137 | 4142H 4145H 4147H 
152,000 3135H 9442H 4140H TS4140 | 5147H 8655H 4337H 
to 3140H TS4135 5150H TS8642 | 8647H 8750H TS4147 
170,000 4047H 1TS8147 8642H TS8645 | 8745H 9840 81B45 
4135H 1TS8637 8645H 81B35 TS4142 TS4145 TS86B45 
5140H 14B50 8742H 81B40 TS8647 TS8655 
8637H 50B40 50B50 80B55 
8735H 80B35 80B45 
81B35 81B40 
Over 41 to 46 51 4053H 8740H 50B44 | 4142H TS4142 | 4145H TS8655 4147H 4150H 
170,000 4063H 8742H 50B50 | 4337H 1TS8647 | 5152H 50B60 4340H 9850 
to 4140H 9260H 80B40 | 5147H 50B50 5650H 80B50 8653H TS4150 
185,000 4640H 9445H 981840 | 6150H 80B45 8655H 80B55 8660H 81B50 
5145H TS4140 81B50 | 8647H 81B40 8747H 81B45 51B60 
5150H TS8150 8745H 8750H 80B60 
8640H TS8640 9261H 9260H 81B45 
8641H TS8641 TS4145 TS86B45 
8642H TS8642 TS8650 
Over 46 min 55 4068H TS8160 50B60 8660H 
185, 000 4150H TS8165 80B60 
5160H TS8653 TS8660 
8653H TS8655 
8655H | 
9261H | | 
9262H | 
TS4150 
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Round Sections Over 1 in. Over 1 in. Over 144 in. Over 2 in. Over 24 in. Over 3 in. 
to 14 in, to 1 in. to 114 in. to 2 in. to 2% in. to 3 in. to 31 in. 
Hardness 50 Pct Martensite— 
After Full Radius to Center 14 Radius 34 Radius 
I a cea eee i cesta cn 
id After 50 Pct 
Strength, | Temper |Martensite} Reference Point 
PSI Re | Minimum 114/16 3/16 4/16 6/16 5/16 614/16 714/16 
90,000 | 23 to 30 42 1040 1330H 1S8137 | 2330H 50830 1340H 50B35 | 4640H 3140H 
ms 4037H 14835 | 3130H 80830 3135H 80835 8640H 
125, 000 4130H 4132H 4135H 81835 8641H 
5130H 8632H 8635H 8740H 
5132H 9437H 8637H TS8640 
8630H T$4132 9440H TS8641 
T$4130 TS8632 TS4135 : 80840 
T$8630 TS8635 81B40 
T$8637 
Over | 30 to 36 44 1036 50B30 | 2330H 50B30 | 1335H 1340H 8735H*| 4135H 80B40 | 4137H TS8645 
125.000 1045 80830 | 3130H 80830 | 5135H 3135H* 9442H | 5150H 81835 | 4140H 50B40 
to 1330H 4132H 8635H 3140H TS8168 | 8640H 6150H 80840 
150, 000 4032H 8632H 9440H 4068H 138637 | 8641H 8642H | 81B40 
4130H 9437H TS8635 4640H 8740H 8645H 
8630H T$4132 50835 5140H* 9445H 8742H 
T$4130 T$8632 5145H TS4135 TS4137 
T$8630 8637H* TS8640 TS4140 
TS8641 TS8642 
Over | 36to41 48 1335H 14835 | 3135H 1340H 50837 4137H 1S4137| 4140H 80845 | 5147H 
150, 000 4037H 50B35 | 4042H 4135H 50840 4640H* TS8640*| 6150H 81840 | 8647H 
to 5135H 9440H 5140H 80835 5145H* TS8641‘| 8645H 8745H 
170,000 8635H TS6142 8637H 81835 8640H* 50B40 | 8742H 9262H 
9437H 50B40 8735H 8641H* 80840 | 9261H TS8647 
T$8137 80B40 9442H 8740H 81835 | TS4140 50850 
TS8635 T$4135 9445H* TS8645 80B45 
TS8637 50B44 
Over 41 to 46 51 
170,000 
to 
185, 000 
Over 46 min 55 
185, 000 
Note—* This steel has insufficient hardenability for the next lower critical section range because of different location of reference point. 
Parts made of steel with a carbon content of 0.33 pct or higher should not be water quenched without careful exploration for quench cracking. 
decided on a basis of experience that the IV lists the steels which develop 50 pct marten- 
as-quench hardness should be a minimum of site after water quenching. 
eight points RC higher than the hardness after Since steels containing 0.33 pet C or over are 
tempering. susceptible to cracking or excessive distortion 
Critical section sizes have been divided into on water quenching, such steels are not recom- 
increments of Vy in. up to 31% in, The reference mended for use where sections less than 2 in. 
point for the critical section was at the center in diam are involved. 
of the section up to 1 in. round. Half radius To take a specific example, Table I shows 
was se an +i : 7or 9 j 3 - » ° = o 
P used for sections over 1 to 2 in. and % that 4142 H falls in the group 170,000 to 185,000 
ré l : re +7 ’ rar 9 ji . a ‘ > ° ° Y_: 
idius for sections over 2 in. These reference psi yield strength for sections 1 to 1% in. Using 
D ts Tere « i ic > . es 
points were then correlated with distances 0.40 pet C as the minimum, the Hodge and 
cn the end of the standard end-quenched Orehoski curves show that the hardness for 
— bar having the same cooling rates. © 80 pet martensite for a steel having this car- 
ne next step was to define the hardness in bon content is RC 47. It had previously been 
the as- one iti . - : Spee 
'e as-quenched condition for 80 pet marten determined that the minimum as-quenched 
site. ; Was 2rmi ‘ ; 
0 = oo was determined from the Hodge and hardness for this strength level should be 
renos > , 2 11 — "1° , . 
1 curves.? The minimum carbon con- RC 51. This occurs at 7% sixteenths along the 

J. M. Hodge and M. A. Orehoski “Relationship between minimum hardenability H band. Therefore, 
Page and Percentage of Martensite in Some Low 4142 H can be used in sections as large as 1% 

| teels,"’ T i ° . . he = ‘ 

: s ransactions AIME 167: 627 (1946). Pi in. oil-quenched requiring 185,000 psi max. y.s. 
tent of the grade under consideration was used The same steel may also be used in sections 
in selecting this hardness. up to 2 in. but requiring only 150,000 psi yield 

lable I shows the grouping of available steels strength because 47 RC is at 10/16 for the min- 
together for oil-quenched parts that will be imum of the 4142 H band. Only 44 RC is the 
ae ; . ; ’ 
iighly stressed in service. Table II shows the as-quenched requirement for this strength 
frouping of steels for highly stressed water level. Any steel on the chart can be used at a 
quenched parts. lower strength level for any given section in- 

‘able III shows the steels together for oil dicated on the chart. This same steel may also 

enched parts where only 50 pct martensite be specified for a smaller section size requiring 

juired in the as-quenched condition. Table the same strength level. 
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CARBON ARC speed metal cutting 


compact electric arc and compressed air 
gouging and cutting torch is being used in 
foundry cleaning rooms and to cut austenitic 
chrome-nickel weld metal at speeds comparable 
to the oxygen-acetylene torch and at a fraction 
of the cost. 
The process uses the Arcair torch, which re- 
quires a %@ in. X 12 in. carbon electrode, an 
ordinary 300 to 400 amp dc welding machine and 


compressed air. Development work was done by 


National Supply Co. 

The compact gouging and cutting torch is 
10% in. overall. An air control valve and rotat- 
ing nozzle permit changing the electrode angle to 
suit the job, while maintaining the jet in perfect 
alignment. No gas cylinders or regulators are 
necessary. 


Air runs parallel to electrode 


In the rotating nozzle which holds the elec- 
trode are two ¥%-in. holes. These holes are the 
outlet for the air. This enables the air to run 
parallel to the carbon electrode. The electrical 
lead and the compressed air are combined in one 
hose for easy handling. Air pressure is 80 to 90 
lb, but is still effective at 60 lb. 

The torch is most efficient in the foundry 
cleaning room. Ribs, fins and riser pads can be 
removed with ease. The continuous air flow re- 
sults in a clean, smooth cut. The torch readily 
removes sand or dirt spots, is maneuverable, and 
can be used in confined places. 

Shrinks under a riser are prepared for welding 
by the torch with less metal removed than re- 
sults when chipping is employed. During defect 
removal by chipping, the deeper the hole, the 
greater the hole diameter becomes on the surface. 
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Naval armor is welded with austenitic chrome- 
nickel weld metal, which does not readily oxidize. 
Gouging or cutting with ordinary oxygen and 
acetylene methods is out of the question. Re- 
moval of such welds is slow and costly. Chipping 
is difficult because of the work hardening prop- 
erties of the metal. In many cases it is necessary 
to drill adjoining holes and grind out intervening 
metal. 

This led to melting it out of the weld with the 
are. At first gravity was depended upon to re- 
move the molten metal. Much work, however, 
was in the downhand positior, and could not be 
moved. Use of an intermittent air jet to blow 
out the molten metal was tried in 1941. A small . 
puddle of metal was melted with the are and 
then blown away with the air. Later it was 
found possible to maintain the are in a continu- 
ous steam of air parallel to the plate. This made 
the process continuous and increased the speed 
but called for two men. One held the are and 
the other the air nozzle. 


Removes fillet weld easily 


To reduce labor cost and speed the operation, 
a torch was designed to operate with the air 
parallel to the electrode. 

The first combined air-arc torch removed 2400 
ft of 3% in. austenitic fillet weld in 20 man-days 
Removal by chipping would have taken at least 
120 man-days and about 12,000 redressings 0! 
chisels. The torch has found wide use in struc- 
tural fabrication, foundries and steel mills 
Though designed originally for stainless steel, 
today 90 pct of the torches are used on mild 
steel competing with oxygen and acetylene, °F 
mechanical methods. 
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ONLY 26 MINUTES were needed to cut groove | % in. wide 
x2\/, in. deep across 81/4 in. face of this carbon steel block. 
Four chisels were used to chip out block at right. 


After cutting a 6 in.-round steel plate, *4 in. 

ick with an Arcair Torch for one minute, a 
pyrometer recorded a temperature of 250°F. The 
same test, made with an oxygen gouging torch 
showed a temperature of 600°F. 

A similar test with a 2-minute cutting inter- 
val, resulted in a temperature rise of 450°F 
against a temperature of 850° to 1000°F for the 
oxygen gouging torch. 

Tests at National Supply Co. show a groove 
8 ft long, 34 in. wide and® % in. deep can be 
cut in one minute with the air-are torch. Many 
tests made between the air-are and the gouging 
oxygen torch indicate practically no difference 
in speed between the two processes. Compared 
with chipping, definite time advantages are 
possible. 

A steel block of 0.20-0.30 pet C, 7 in. x 8%4-in. 
x 7 in. was used in tests. A groove was cut 214 
in. deep the entire length of the block. The 
torch cut a groove 17% in. wide at the surface 
in 26 minutes. 

The same test employing chipping resulted in 


NEW BOOKS 


“Fundamentals of Supervision,’ by Charles F. 
Harad, presents in short, complete units the 
fundamentals of successful supervision. The 
supervisor learns about himself, his organi- 
zation and his workers. The course, complete 
in itself, requires no additional references. 
Parts may be adapted to meet local training 
needs. Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany 1, 
N. Y. $3.75. 224 p. 


‘Advantages of the Gray Iron Casting Process 
nd Products,” by C. O. Burgess, is the third 
{aseries. It explains the advantages of gray 
n as a casting material, its general avail- 
lity and ultimate low cost. Gray Iron 

ounders’ Society, Inc., 210 National City 
ist 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14. 28 p. 
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COMPACT Arcair gouging and cutting torch is only 10% 
in. overall. Small holes visible in rotating nozzle permit 
air to escape parallel to ¥% in. carbon electrode. 


a groove 2'4 in. wide at the surface. The extra 
width being needed to chip to the same depth 
as the torch had cut. Four chisels were used 
in this test and each was sharpened four times. 
The time saved with the torch amounted to 79 
minutes or 75 pct. 

A review of several tests indicates the torch 
process could remove 200 pct more metal than 
could be removed by chipping in the same time. 

While the operator using the torch is sub- 
jected to some heat, elimination of the noise 
which goes with chipping makes his job more 
comfortable. 

Economics in use of oxygen and acetylene are 
possible. The oxygen and acetylene consumed by 
a gouging torch in one hour, according to an 
oxygen manufacturer, are 960 cu ft of oxygen 
and 108 cu ft of acetylene. Costs for oxygen 
and acetylene, based on manufacturer’s figures, 
would run about $6.59. The air-are torch can be 
operated for about $1.07 an hour including the 
cost of electric-power for the welding machine, 





“The Non-Destructive Testing of Metals,” by 
R. F. Hanstock, approaches the subject with- 
out limiting reference to any one type of test- 
ing such as radiography, magnetic or ultra- 
sonic methods. While these are considered, 
other less known methods are described with 
the object of presenting alternative approaches 
to difficult problems. The Institute of Metals, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W. 1. $3.50. 
163 p. 


“Are You Afraid of Failure,’ by John L. Beck- 
ley, is an inspirational little pep-talk which, 
while it won’t solve all your morale problems, 
will give many employees a real boost. The 

Economics Press, Montclair, N. J. Special rates 

on quantity orders. 12 p. 
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TIN AND COPPER 
IN STEEL: 


both are bad 


together they're worse 


By S. L. Gertsman 
and 


H. P. Tardif 


Physical metalluraists 

Physical Metallurgy Div. 

Mines Branch 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Mttawa, Ont. 


Tin build-up caused cracks in bend tests at 1825°F. An argon atmos- 
phere prevents this—except when tin content is increased. A tem- 
perature of 2300°F also reduces cracking. Deeper surface breaks 
develop as copper is increased at a given tin level and as tin is 


increased at a given copper level. 


ifficulties have often been encountered in the was poured into smal] rectangular cast-iron 
hot forming of steels due to surface check- ingot moulds having a cross-section 2% x 5 in. 
ing and cracking. Investigation of surface and a 12-in. height. The ingots were heated to a 
checking and cracking in hot-formed steels has temperature of 2000°F and rolled to a reduction 
sometimes revealed high residual tin and copper of approximately 50 pct in cross-section (11% x 
contents. Although the effect of copper is fairly 5 1/16 in.). The slabs were then annealed at 
well known,!:? very little work has been re- 1650°F. The chemical analysis of the heats that 
ported on the effects of tin. This is true both were tested are given in Table I. 
of tin by itself and in combination with copper. The rolled slabs were cropped. Slices were 
Using a simple bend test, the effects of small then cut from each end of the slab and deep 
quantities of these metals on the hot working etched for forty-five min in a 50 pct solution of 
of steel have been investigated by the Mines hydrochloric acid at 165°F. This insured that 
Branch, Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys, sufficient cropping had been carried out and 
Ottawa, Ont. only sound metal would be tested. 
Heats of steel were made in a 50-lb induction Bend test bars, 3 x % x % in., were machin¢ 1 
furnace using a charge of Armco iron. The steel from the slabs. These were bent over the ‘2-'" 
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TABLE | 
CHEMISTRY OF STEELS TESTED 

Heat N Cc Mn Si P Sn Cu 
1528 0.19 | 0.33 0.23 0.022} 0.008) 0.011 

1529 0.20 | 0.30 | 0.22 | 0.024] 0.011] 0.028 
1513 0.15 | 0.36 | 0.18 | 0.024] 0.008) 0.049 
1514 0.18 0.36 0.19 0.025; 0.011 | 0.067 
1515 0.15 | 0.32 | 0.17 | 0.022] 0. 0.090 
1516 0.16 0.40 0.14 0.027; 0.013; 0.28 
1887 | 917 | 0.14 | 0.25 | 0.042] 0.014] 0.54 
1854 0.16 | 0.28 | 0.25 | 0.042] 0.014) 1.00 
1532 0.17 0.32 0.24 0.021} 0.012 0.18 
1533 0.17 0.34 0.28 0.021 0.011 0.28 
1534 0.15 | 0.33 0.26 0.020} 0.011 0.48 
1535 0.18 0.35 0.30 0.019 | 0.013 0.71 
1538 0.18 | 0.28 | 0.24 | 0.019] 0.011 0.95 
1537 0.18 | 0.34 | 0.27 | 0018| 0.013 1.44 
1538 0.17 0.33 0.29 0.019 | 0.010 2.29 
1582 0.18 0.29 0.23 0.021} 0.014; 0.084/ 0.20 
1583 0.15 | 0.30 0.24 0.020} 0.013} 0.086) 0.28 
1584 0.15 0.30 0.23 0.018 | 0.013} 0.093) 0.45 
1585 0.16 0.37 0.25 0.017} 0.012} 0.096; 0.68 
1588 0.15 | 0.37 | 0.27 | 0.020] 0.013] 0.043] 0.29 
1589 | 0.14 0.36 0.47 0.020} 0.012) 0.065/ 0.30 
1590 | 0.15 | 0.37 | 0.26 | 0.018] 0.013] 0.076| 0.31 
1591 0.17 0.37 0.27 0.017; 0.013) 0.103} 0.29 
TABLE II 


ore OF ARGON ATMOSPHERE 





Heat No. 1 Sn, pet wht u, pet Results 
1514 | 0.067 Perfect surface. 
1615 0.090 Perfect surface. 
1657 0.547 Broke in two. Surface perfect otherwise. 
1654 1.00 | 
1584 0.090 0.45 Perfect surface. 
1585 0.096 0.68 Perfect surface. 
1590 | 0.076 | 0.30 Perfect surface. 
1591 0.103 0.30 Perfect surface. 
' l 
TABLE III 


SURFACE TIN CONTENT AFTER OXIDATION* 





Distance From Tin, pet Tin, pet 1825 °F — Scale 
Surface, In. | 2300 °F 1825 °F Removed After 2 Hr 
i - 2 
0.005 0.43 0.45 0.92 
0.010 0.45 0.30 0.95 
0.015 | 0.34 0.30 0.55 


| 
t 


* Heat No. 1516, 0.28 pct tin. 


face to give the most severe test. Since there is 
no standard equipment for high-temperature 
bend testing, the following procedure was em- 
ployed. Two pieces of steel pipe were each 
‘orged at one end to give them the rectangular 
shape of the test bars. The edges were then 
reinforced with weld metal (mild steel rod, 
in.). One pipe was fixed vertically with the 
rectangular end facing upward. 

The bend test bar was taken out of the fur- 
nace and inserted into the rectangular end of 
the fixed pipe. The second steel pipe was then 
fitted over the other end of the test bar and 
orought down very quickly. The angle of bend 
obtained was at least 170°. The total time 
required to complete the bend test from the 
moment the piece was taken out of the furnace 
Was less than 9 sec. 

The elongation to fracture, as measured in a 

tensile test, is a function of the steel com- 
ion. In the hot-bend tests the bar periphery 

* constant, hence the effect of elongation is 
nated as a test variable. 
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The bars were heated in an electric muffle 
furnace. In this way the pick-up of sulphur from 
sulfur-bearing fuels was avoided. Care was 
taken to place the bars in the same position in 
the furnace at all times. All the surfaces of the 
bars were exposed to the air. The top surface of 
the bars in the furnace was always the outside 
surface (stressed in tension) of the bend after 
the test. 

Time-temperature curves from different heat- 
ing temperatures were first obtained. Thus the 
actual temperature of the test bars could be 
known from the furnace temperature and time 
required for the test, Fig. 1. 

After the bend test was performed, the depth 
of the cracks was measured. The bars were cut 
in two longitudinally. The halves were polished 
and the edges were examined under a micro- 
scope. The depth of the cracks was measured 
for a distance of 1 in. around the circumference, 
at the greatest curvature of the bar. The aver- 
age depth of the cracks measured is used as a 
criterion of the ability of the steel to resist 
cracking during hot bending. 


Different atmospheres tried 


It was suspected that an oxidizing atmos- 
phere was necessary to produce tin-skin. To 
ascertain the effects of the atmosphere, two 
experiments were made. The first one consisted 
of heating the bars for two hours at 1825°F i 
an argon atmosphere and making the bend saa 
Results are given in Table II. These show that 
surface checking will not occur in the absence 
of oxygen. Note that at 0.547 pct and at 1.00 pet 
tin the sample fractured completely, showing 
hot shortness but still no surface checking. 

The second experiment consisted in heating 
three pieces of steel from heat No. 1516 con- 
taining 0.28 pct tin. Two were held at 1825°F 
and one at 2300°F for periods of 4 hr each. On 
one of the pieces heated at 1825°F, the scale was 
removed after 2 hr and a new scale allowed to 
form for the last 2 hr. The scale was then care- 
fully removed from all three samples and mill- 


__“T-T CURVE FOR BEND TEST BAR 
| 3"x 0.715"x 0.5' 


0 50 100 50 200 250 
Time, sec 
FIG. I—A time-temperature curve typical of those used 


in hot bend tests of copper and tin-bearing steels. 
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Tin and copper in steel (continued) 


ings were taken from the bars every 0.005 in. 
for chemical analysis. 

Results given in Table III show that the tin 
content is increased considerably on the surface 
of the samples after the treatment. The results 
would probably be still more striking if the 
millings had been taken every 0.001 in. 

These two experiments show that oxidation 
is necessary to produce tin-skin. The rate of 
oxidation of iron is higher than the rate of loss 
of tin under these conditions. Removal of scale, 
allowing further oxidation to occur at the metal 
surface, produces a layer higher in tin. 

The effects of increasing amounts of tin on 
surface cracking were tested at two different 
temperatures, 1825°F and 2300°F. The results 
are shown in Table IV and Fig. 2. 

At 1825°F very faint traces of surface crack- 
ing were observed even in the heats containing 
the least amounts of tin. Between 0.28 and 
0.54 pet tin, the steel became very hot, brittle 
and the samples broke in two. 

The same tests were carried out, for compara- 
tive purposes, on heats of steel containing only 
copper. At 1825°F no surface cracking was ob- 


TABLE IV 
EFFECT OF TIN ON DEPTH OF CRACKING 





Depth of Cracks —- mm. 


Heat Number in, 1825 °F 2300° F 


o 
= 
_ 


geuaezs: 


TEMP: 1825 ° 
Sime. HEAT NC 


FIG. 2—Effects of increasing tin content on surface condi- 
tion at two different temperatures. 
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0.05 0.06 0.07 0.08 0.09 9; 
Per cent copper 


Per cent tin 


FIG. 3—How combined, increasing tin and copper content 
affect depth of surface cracks in steel. 


served on any of these samples. Heating to 
2300°F, however, produced severe cracking on 
the bend test. A number of investigators!” have 
explained this phenomenon. At 2300°F, copper 
which is not oxidized at the surface, is liquid. 
It penetrates into the grain boundaries of the 
steel, producing points of weakness, which fail 
under stress. The cracks extended down to ap- 
proximately 5 mm on samples containing over 
1.00 pet copper. 

The effects of tin and copper together were 
studied in bend tests made at 1825°F. Heats of 
stee] containing increasing amounts of tin fora 
constant copper level, and increasing amounts 
of copper for a constant tin level, were used. 
The results are given in Table V and plotted in 
Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows the surface appearance of 
the bend test specimens. 

The depth of tin-skin was investigated as a 
function of time in the furnace. Test bars from 
heat 1515, containing 0.090 pct tin, were heated 
at 1825°F for different lengths of time and 
tested. Fig. 5 shows the increase in surface 
checking with time. Depth of crack measure- 
ments are given in Table VI. 

These data are plotted and shown in Fig. 6. 
It can be seen that the depth of cracks increases 
with time, but the rate of increase is lower as 
the time is increased. This is probably due to 
the accumulating protective scale slowing down 





TABLE V 
EFFECT OF TIN AND COPPER TOGETHER 


Composition, pct 


Depth of 


‘Heat Number Cracks, mm. Cracks, mm. 
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TABLE VI 
DEPTH OF CRACKING V. TIME 


Heat Neo. 1515, 0.090 pet tin 


Time, hr \y 2 | 5 15 20 
Depth of Cracks, mm..........] 0.11 on | en 0.42 | 0.46 








changing rate of oxidation of iron on the sur- 
face, 

The formation of a subscale was observed in 
all samples examined. The subscale contains 
the more oxidizable elements (aluminum, man- 
ganese, silicon) which have precipitated as 
oxide inclusions. The size of the oxide particles 
increase with temperature. Fig. 7 and 8 illus- 
trate this very well. These pictures were taken 
f the samples from heat 1657 oxidized for two 
hours at 2300°F and 1825°F respectively. They 
show that the rate of subscale formation and 
the particle size definitely increase with tem- 
perature. 

Fig. 9 unetched from heat 1516, shows how 
deeper cracks start from cracks in the brittle 


HEAT NO 1515. 1825°F 












i/2 HOUR 


2 HOURS 


5 HOURS 


20 HOURS 


FIG, 5—Change in surface condition with time. 
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pM S88 0043 


i589 QO065 
590 0076 


i591 0.103 


layer. This is important. It shows that fracture 
may possibly be due to tin-skin formation. 

Formulating a description of the mechanism 
of surface checking in tin-containing steels, it 
appears the iron on the surface is oxidized in 
preference to tin. The tin content is conse- 
quently increased on the surface and starts 
diffusing inwards. 

Surface cracks are deeper the higher the cop- 
per content at a given level, and the higher the 
tin content for a given copper level. However, 
the slope of the curve for copper (Fig. 3) is the 
greater. This indicates that the effect of copper 
is more drastic. 

When both tin and copper are present, crack- 
ing may possibly be produced by the action of 
tin. Tin lowers the melting point of copper with 
consequent penetration of this alloy into the 
grain boundaries of the steel. Confirmatory 
microscopic evidence has not as yet been ob- 
tained to substantiate this theory. 

The effect of sulfur was not investigated. 
It is known that roughening of the surface may 
sometimes be attributed to the pick-up of sulfur 
from sulfur-bearing fuels during heat treatment 
in industrial furnaces. This problem did not 





EFFECT OF TIME IN FURNACE 
4 VS 






DEPTH OF CRACKING 


——+~ Heat No.I5I5 ++ 
0.09 Tin 





— | 


+ 


Time hr 


FIG. 6—How time affects depth of surface cracks. 
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FIG. 7—Sample from heat 1657 oxidized for 2 hr at 2300°F, 
illustrating subscale. Nital etch, 300X. 


FIG. 9—This sample from heat 1516 shows how deeper 
cracks orginate from "'tin-skin."" Unetched, 5X. 


Tin and copper in steel (continued) 


arise here, since an electric furnace was used. 
However, a test was made to determine whether 
the sulfur content increases to any extent dur- 
ing oxidation. It was found that the sulfur in 
this case had increased from 0.015 to 0.036 pct. 

As the sulfur was approximately the same in 


Foreign crystals speed metal 


Foreign nuclei similar in structure to metal 
crystals are believed to induce solidification 
of metals in much the same manner as snow is 
formed by artificial cloud seeding techniques. 
This theory was presented by two General Elec- 
tric scientists at a recent nucleation symposium 
of the American Metal Society at Northwestern 
University. 

Cast metal such as aluminum, according to 
Dr. David Turnbull and famous weather re- 
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FIG. 8—Sample from heat 1657 oxidized for 2 hr at 1825°F. 
illustrating subscale. Nital etch, 300X. 


all heats used, it is assumed that the increase 
at the surface was relatively the same in al] 
bars. The effects observed can be attributed 
directly to tin. It is known? that high sulfur in 
conjunction with tin and copper would be very 
detrimental. 

An interesting point on the practical side is 
that oxygen causes tin content at the surface 
to increase markedly, particularly when scale is 
removed. It is obvious that a steel plate which 
has been rolled, then reheated and hot formed, 
may have a fairly high amount of tin on the 
surface. The more reheats in ordinary atmos- 
phere, the higher the tin will be. Consequently, 
when the plate is severely worked during form- 
ing, especially at a low temperature, it would 
be more liable to crack. 
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solidification 


searcher Dr. Bernard Vonnegut, contains tiny 
crystals of titanium carbide similar to the alu- 
minum crystals. The titanium carbide crystals 
act in the same way as those of silver iodide 
used in cloud seeding to make snow. Crystals of 
the metal form about the titanium carbide 
crystals. 

Without these crystals, solidification would 
not start unless the material were cooled far 
below the melting point. 
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Protects Tanks, 
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RUST-OLEUM may be applied are not usually required. Easy as 


directly over rusted surfaceswith- that tocut your maintenance 
out removing all the rust! Just re- costs. Specify RUST-OLEUM to 
move rust scale and loose parti- your painting contractor or 
cles with wire brush and sharp _ architect for every rustable metal 
| scrapers... then apply by brush, surface! Prompt delivery from 
dip, or spray. Costly sandblast- Industrial Distributor stocks in | 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION \ 
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The world’s most 
widely used material 
has the ability to with- 
stand enormous pres- 
sures and stresses. 


UNIFORMITY 

\. . Precise specifications 

ie 4 and constant chemical 

\ ()\ and physical tests 

US (LS assure unvaried uni- 
formity. 


ADAPTABILITY 


Steel frame buildings 
readily lend them- 
selves to new styles 
and changing needs 
which insures long 
life to structures. 


FIRE SAFETY 


ij Steel will not burn. 
SOU N D HN There are no struc- 
at 


tures more inherently 


Gh fire-safe than the 


modern skyscraper, 


REASONS poi eas 


frame. 


why there | VERSATILITY 


is no 


for 


The great variety of 
standard shapes and 


problem. 


/ f dimensions enables 
° ) / structural steel to be 
substitute 7 used for any structural 


_ ERECTION SPEED 


Steel frame construc- 


f | ++ tion proceeds swiftly 
/ ||\|| because every member 


is a finished product 
ready to be placed in 


STEEL the structure. 


SALVAGE 


Because steel retains 


The structural steel experi- its strength and de- 


¢ pendability, it can be 


ence and facilities of this eee economically re- 


Gyo) \¥}) moved for use in new 


56-year old organization are structures and for 


available to you any time 


anywhere. 


scrap. 


ECONOMY 


“ All these factors com- 
bine in saving money 
for the investor and 


the owner. 


BRIDGE WORKS 


Member American Institute of Steel Construction 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . Plant at Canonsburg, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
NEW YORK N.Y. «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Steel Permits Steamlining Construction with Safety, Endurance and Economy” 


—Free Literature——_ 


Contin ued 


Thermocouple glands 


Conax thermocouple glands, de 
scribed in a new bulletin, are de 
signed for use with bare wir. 
More accurate temperature mea- 
surements of gases, vapors and 
liquids are possible. Tale is useg 
as a sealant. The glands may be 
used at temperatures ranging to 
over 1500°F. Technical data op 
construction and design of the 
units are included. Conaz Corp, 
For free copy insert No, 15 on posteard, p. 147, 


Controls 


Thermoswitch temperature  cop- 
trols are described in a new 52», 
catalog. Shown are variations on 
the basic Fenwal thermostatic de 
vice. Operating differential, sengi- 
tivity, temperature variation, and 
other problems connected with 
Thermoswitch use are discussed, 
Dimensional drawings and engi- 
neering data are included. Fenwal 
Ine. 

For free copy insert No. 16 on postcard, p. 147. 


Photometer 

Theory behind three important 
methods of analysis, colorimetry, 
fluorometry and nephelometry is 
described in a new bulletin. These 
three methods are available with 
one instrument involving a simple 
electronic-optical system. The Ne 
fluoro-Photometer gives 60 second 
readings for a variety of organi 
and inorganic materials. Fisher 
Scientific Co. 


For free copy insert No. 17 on postcard, p. 147 


Magnets 

A complete listing of stocked sizes 
and shapes of Carboloy Alnico 
permanent magnets is included in 
a new 20-p. bulletin. Pull curve and 
size information on both sintered 
and cast permanent magnets, 4 
well as size and application data 
are included. Tables of properties 
and tolerances, ordering informa- 
tion and conversion tables are pre 
sented. Carboloy Dept., ‘ener 
Electric Co. 


For free copy insert No. 18 on postcard, P- ii, 
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Pe Oe a Cc Without Fasteners? 


iPPROXIMATELY|21/2%| OF THE STEEL PRODUCED 


IS USED TO FASTEN THE REST TOGETHER! 


Like so many important little things in our every day life, people are apt to 
take glamorless bolts and nuts for granted. But it takes only a second 
to realize what a tremendous contribution they make to our way of living. 


The importance of fasteners is fully realized by the designers, the engineers, 
production men and top executives of industry. And they know, too, 
that Lamson & Sessions is their most reliable source of supply— 
with one of the most complete fastener lines of any manufacturer. 


Look to Lamson for progress in fasteners. We welcome your inquiry on 


any fastener problem. 


General Offices: 1979 West 85th Street © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


LAMSON & SESSIONS GCo.. 


Plants of Cleveland and Kent, Ohio @ Birmingham ¢ Chicago 





NEW <viomn 


New and improved 
production ideas, 
equipment, services 
and methods de. 
scribed here offer 
production econ. 
omies ... fill in and 
mail postcard on 
page 147 or 148, 


Machine handles four different cylinder blocks 


Through fixture changes and inter- 
changing of tools, four different 
cylinder blocks are handled on a 
manual transfer machine. It has 
three stations: drills, spotfaces and 
taps 11 jet holes; drills 7 oil holes 
from crank bore into oil gallery; 
and mills seven main bearing in 
sert lock grooves. The machine con- 


=) 
~ 


at No. 1 and 2 stations, with 18. 
spindle drilling head at each sta. 


tapping head and 7-cutter milling 
unit. LeMaire Tool & Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No. 19 on postcard, p, {4. 


Feed starter straightens coiled rod ends 


A new Shuster feed starter is for 
straightening and feeding the 
starting end of rod from coil. The 
operator positions the coil up to the 
feed starter, lets the power feed 
roll get a bite on the extreme start- 
ing end and the rod is automatically 
fed through the attached roll 
straightener, ready for the next 
production operation. When the 


straightened stock reaches the pull- 
ing device on the next machine the 
feed rolls are backed off, letting 
that machine pull the rod through 
the straightening rolls. Feed rolk 
have two grooves to accommodate 
different diameters of wire up te 
% in. Rate of feed is 68 ipm. 
Mettler Machine Tool, Inc. 


For more data insert No. 20 on postcard, p. |". 


Floor sand preparation machine is portable 


Magnetic separation and screening 
of sand for small and medium size 
foundries are provided by the Mag- 
nerator, a new portable sand condi- 
tioner. Perfectly balanced and with 
rubber-tired wheels, the machine is 


easily and quickly moved from 
foundry floor to floor. It is de- 


signed for shovel loading; is buil 
in capacities of 20 and 30 tons of 
sand per hr. With it foundrymen 
can have screened, magnetically 
separated, full aerated sand whet- 
ever they wish. Beardsley & Piper, 
Div. Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 


For more data insert No. 21 on postcard, p. I‘. 


Steel plates reinforce concrete floor surfaces 


An 1154-in. square plate of 0.068- 
in. hot-rolled steel is designed for 
the reinforcement and protection 
of concrete floor surfaces that are 
constantly subjected to heavy in- 
dustrial loads and severe punish- 
ment. Floor plate can be quickly 


installed as a new floor surface 

over old floors. No special! tools are 

necessary. Each plate contains 10 

small rectangular holes and i 

barbed prongs. Acme Steel Co. 

For more data insert No. 22 on posteard, p 1M 
Turn Page 
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VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © DETROIT + CHICAGO * CLEVELAND + PITTSBURGH 
CHEMICALS AND METALS 


—New Equipment 


Continued 





Sectionalized T-lathes adaptable to turning 


These sectionalized T-lathes, manu- 
factured by Heylingenstaedt & Co., 
Germany, are equally adaptable to 
turning or facing jobs, and to pro- 
duction-line work or the machining 
of single pieces. They feature syn- 
motor feed, eliminating 
the need for mechanical feed 


chronous 


transmissions which limit effectiy 
turning length. It also permits ad 
justing the cross bed and rear tool 
post pedestal to any desired posi 
tion on the baseplate. Four model 
have centers 37 to 47 in. high, wit 
a max work diameter, 235 in, Ky 
Orban Co., Ine. 


For more data insert No. 23 on postcard, p. Mt 


Indicator holder has precision adjustment 


A new indicator 
holder features a precision adjust- 
ing device controliing the position- 
ing of the dial holding rod. This 
eliminates possibility of the spring 
tension in the rod lifting the indi- 
cator off the work after the rod and 
indicator is placed by hand. Ma- 
chinist swings the holding rod and 


magnetic dial 


indicator to within % in. or go of 
the work. Turning the thumb serew 
on the holder’s magnetic base makes 
the most minute adjustment of th 
indicator against or away from the 
work without touching the rod or 
indicator. Holder has  45-50-l) 
magnetic pull. Cullen Mfg. Co 


For more data insert No. 24 on postcard, p. \17 


Loader makes dump truck an all-purpose unit 


Hykpa loader, which is adjustable 
to any size dump truck, consists of 
an attachable shovel or magnet, 
arms, and hydraulic equipment. 
Trucks equipped with this unit 
automatically become multi-pur- 
pose, all season machines since the 
Loader can be used as a hydraulic 
lift platform for loading drums, 


Instrument lathe features 


An 8'%-in. swing lathe is guaran- 
teed to turn or bore within 0.0001 
in. in 6-in. work held in collet or 
between centers. A _ back-geared, 
cutting engine lathe, the 
Model 608, is recommended for a 
variety of work. Attachments are 
available for milling, spiral cut- 
ting, slotting, relieving, taper turn- 
ing, radius turning, grinding and 


screw 


bales, crates, or shop-box contain- 
ers with maximum speed and mini: 
mum effort. The Loader is mounted 
on the rear of the truck body ané 
is operated by controls on the top 
of the truck cab or from auxiliary 
controls on the side of the truck 
Efficient Equipment, Inc. 


For more data insert No. 25 on postcard, p. |! 


extreme accuracy 


forming. Performance within the 
guaranteed limits is attained and 
safeguarded by a three point bel 
mounting, a double-bevel alignment 
for head and tailstock, a carriag? 
bearing of 76 sq in. on the Ded 
ways, and separate lead screw f0! 
thread cutting. Rivett Lathe ‘ 
Grinder, Ine. 


For more data insert No. 26 on posteard, p. |! 


Piercing units incorporate stripping action 


Based on new 


hydraulic power 
cylinder designs, portable piercing 
units incorporating automatic hy- 
draulic stripping action are ex- 
tremely compact and completely hy- 
draulic in action. As an example 
of the combination light weight 
and high capacity achieved in these 
units, one of the models weighs 45 


lb yet exerts a force of 5 tons # 
2000 psi working pressure. Maxi: 
mum capacity is 12% tons at 50! 
psi working pressure. Riveting, 
trimming, bending or extruding # 
well as piercing are possible with 
the tool. Danly Machine Speci 


ties, Inc. i 
For more data insert No. 27 on Pp steard, p- 
Turn Page 
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That’s what happens when Chuck-Matics replace hand 


t 
machine methods for this High-Precision job 


contain 
nd mi 
mounted 


HERE'S THE STORY... a ee) | 


ody and 
the top 
uxiliary 
e truck 


Most of the machines in this battery of Chuck-Matics were PART Cast-iron Cap 
bought by one manufacturer, to do primary operation jobs- 4 SIZE 654" Diameter 
and do them fast. And, like many other jobs—such as bearing OPERATIONS 5 
ard, p. li! . ‘ . . 

races, gear blanks and similar short- ‘length parts this cus- TOOLS Carbide-tipped 
tomer’s parts are rolling out in record time. The Chuck-Matic BACHE TIAE— 35 Second 

: p s econds 
literally runs rings around ordinary hand-machine methods. 
3 : ; : a PRODUCTION Five Times Former 
" Production increases of two to six times are the usual, rather (ead Mockinel 
In the 


ed and 


than exceptional experience. Method 


int bed 
gnment 
arriage 
he 


@ Removes metal as fast as carbide tools can take it. 

@ Versatile in operation; accommodates special machining requirements such as 
taper boring, internal recessing, relief facing and many other primary operations. 
@ Easy to set up, eecessible for quick changes from job to job. 

@ Easy to operate; one operator can run as many machines as cycle time of 
jobs permit. 

e Spacesaving: floor dimensions: 45” wide. 64" long. 

@ Rugged! Powerful! Meets high-precision standards on castings, forgings and 


tubing parts. 
The 12" ACME-GRIDLEY Chuck-Matic , 
Single-Spindle Chucking Machine. Ask for Bulletin SC-46 


Cae (aa os 


170 EAST 131st STREET CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Februar, l4, 1952 











FORMITE 


14% Tungsten 
Hot Work 


aN 
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FORMITE 
No. 2 


9% Tungsten 
Hot Work 


FIREDIE 


Chromium Molybdenum 
Heat Resisting (H5) 


and Shack R 


Tat . 


BUSTER 


Tungsten Shock ‘ 
Resisting 
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There are Columbia warehouses 
and highly trained Columbia rep- 
resentatives in principal cities. For 
service, for quality, look to Colum- 
bia — producers of fine tool steel 
by the electric process. 


COLUMBIA TOOL STEEL COMPANY 


Main Office & Works—Chicago Heights |, Ill 












—New Equipmen; 


Continued 


Explosion-proof motor 


In contrast to the Conventiona| 
method of connecting an explosion. 
proof motor with a Separate speed 
changer, a new explosion-proof 
Varidrive motor igs self- -contained 
all mounted in one frame, occupying 
a single base. The motor element 
is totally-enclosed and 4; ir move. 


ment is blasted over the enclosed 
unit from the exterior by a spark. 





proof fan housed within the eng 
sector. This motor unit is mounted 
on the Varidrive assembly. By 
turning a control dial, change in 
speed is provided instantly. The 
motor is available in output speeds 
from 2 to 10,000 rpm in ratings 
from 1 to 20 hp. U. S. Electrical 
Motors, Ine. 


For more data insert No. 28 on postcard, p. 14 


Patent abstracts 


Photographic copies of patent ab- 
stracts as they appear weekly in 
the Official Patent Gazette are fur- 
nished by a new patent abstract 
service. Subscriber receives only 
class and sub-class or type of pat- 
ents in which he is interested. Ab- 
stracts are reproduced full size on 
4x6-in. cards, punched for instant 
sorting and filing. Pictwresort Co 


For more data insert No. 29 on postcard, p. 147 


Voltmeter 


An instrument that measures th 
radio-frequency voltage applied t 
the dielectric heating load gives 4 
true indication of rate of heating 
process performance. This radio- 
frequency voltmeter is entirely sell- 
contained and requires no extern#! 
power or batteries for operation 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 


, . “7 
For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p-! 
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Etch for aluminum 

hing of aluminum and 
be effected with a new 
at is claimed to elimi- 
nate the problems of foaming, 
and hard scale formation. 


‘ontrolled 
ts alloys U« 


mpound 


sludging ¢ 
production of a uniform controlled 


by dipping or mechanical 
spray. Bath is easy to operate, 
easy to maintain and economical. 
Silver Star Chemical Corp. 


etch 18 


F 


Plastic coated gloves 

4n improved plastic coating bonded 
9 fabric work gloves provides last- 
ing flexibility and improves grip- 
ping qualities. They are called 
Monkey-Grip because of this extra 
flexibility which is obtained by 
compounding the vinyl coating with 
special plasticizers. Gloves are said 
to be highly abrasion resistant; 
also resistant to oil and grease, 
icids and other chemicals. Knit- 
yrist, band-top and gauntlet styles 
ire available, coated overall or palm 
ind thumb. Edmont Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No. 32 on postcard, p. 147. 


Grinder-miller 


Super 40 is a multi-purpose, elec- 
trically powered grinder-miller. It 
s built for precision, high-speed 
plications when set up in Precise 
machine tool mounts on standard 
machine oni or when used as a 
portable handtool with or without 


Se daast —anli > 
" ie | P 


es 





the attachable Coolflex flexible 

With accurate quill and 
Het chuck the grinder - miller 
turns at controllable speeds from 
‘0,000 to 45,000 rpm. With its Vy 
lp motor, it can be adapted to 
oun¢-t) clock grinding, milling 
‘nd finishing of small parts. Pre- 
8¢ Products Co. 


Por more 


‘ta insert No. 33 on postcard, p. 147. 
Turn Page 
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“Certified” Abrasives 


clean more castings 
per dollar! 


Certified” Samson Shot and Angular Grit are made 
extra-tough by a special automatically controlled harden- 
ing process. They wear longer, can be used over and over 
again . . . actually clean more castings per dollar! Save 
money . . . switch to “Certified” Abrasives. 


Experienced | eedy say: 


lwep 


ACCEPTED AND USED FOR OVER 55 YEARS 
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The FURST Roller Coaster 


Originally known as the Switch- 
back, the first Roller Coaster was 
built in Paris in 1816. The crude 
originals were soon discontinued 
because of numerous fatalities. 
However, in 1880 they were 
again introduced in Paris and 
the United States simultaneously 
—and have since been enjoyed 
by millions. 


JERVIS B. WEBB COMPANY 


was the EWURST to develop 


Horizontal Roller Curve Assemblies 


Typical Webb Horizontal Roller Curve Assembly 


The Webb Roller Curve is the most economical, serviceable and satisfactory unit 
for carrying an overhead conveyor chain around a horizontal curve. Chain and 
trolleys are held in the correct vertical position by ball bearing rollers which 
reduce both friction and wear to a minimum. Roller Curves are made in various 
radii and arcs for varying needs. Rollers are mounted between two segment bars. 


The Working Part Of A Roller Curve Is The Roller 


Rollers used in Webb Roller Curves are specially designed 
and built for the service. Available for two types of lubrica- 
tion . . . oil hole in cover and grease fitting in drilled 
center pin. In either case, the Roller Curve is assembled so 
as to make lubrication easy. The design of the Roller Curve 
is such that the rollers are readily replaceable without 
dismantling. 


CONVEYOR ae a ada MANUFACTURERS 


JERVIS B. ~ - WEBB ~ m6) 1d), } | 


8917 ALPINE AVE OFFICES IN 
DETROIT 4, MICH WS 7 Y PRINCIPAL CITIES 
= OO TS 
nm i a ——__— . 
FACTORIES IN DETROIT ...tLOS ANGELES... TV Teil ere 


—_New Equipm ent- 


Continued 


Non-toxic formula 


Completion of a new, improved ang 
non-toxic Dy-Chek formula for 
metal inspection has been an. 
nounced. The Dy-Chek method of 7 
inspection is basically a hide- “and 
seek process. After pre-cleaning 
a red dye is applied to the surtars 
being inspected. After being lef; 
on long enough to hide in any flay 
or defect—no matter how smal) 
that extends to the surface, the dic 
is removed. A white developer js 
then applied, seeking out the dye 
hidden in the flaw. As the ¢e. 
veloper dries, it pulls the hiddey 
dye to the surface. The red dye 
thus bleeds in the white developer 
marking with photographic clarit 
any defects, as well as their exten 
that may be present. The inspectio; 
process is applicable to ferrous and 
nonferrous metals. It is applied | 
spraying, dipping or brushing 
Turco Products, Inc. 


For more data insert No. 34 on postcard, p. |) 


Bellows connector 


Fabricated of chemically 
Teflon, a new bellows type connect 
has many pipe line applications 
where vibration, expansion 
electrolysis exist in the handling 
of corrosive liquids or gases 
solvents. The connecter is elect! 
cally non-conductive, flexible e 
at —94°F and as strong at 480°! 


as at 70°F. The connector sens 
as a vibration dampener as wel * 
an expansion joint—connects ™* 
aligned couplings and insulates 
flanges electrically. End flange 
are French-type envelope gaskets 
made integral with the joint 

easy assembly between compan” 
flanges and a tight, leak-proot s* 
on installation. Crane Packing | 


For more data insert No. 35 on postcard. DP” 
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eloper 
clarity 
extent, MM Dust collector 
pee Only 8 sq ft of floor space is re- ies 
lied by quired for a new industrial dust col- 
ishing lector, which is capable of collect- 
ng the dust from 10 grinding 
es vheels in simultaneous operation. 
Capacity is rated at 3630 cu ft of 
air per min at a static suction of 6 
n. measured on an 8-in. inlet pipe. 
iner Dirt laden air is drawn into the ma- 
a a eae haga 4" — In the production of 105 mm shells, accuracy and 
‘ations wheel fan driven by a 5 hp motor. : P | 
“ee First olate ceaher ie 6 epelene uniformity of heating are of vital importance. To obtain | : 
ndling separator; second stage cleaning is necessary tolerance, without the use of valuable alloys, 
g y compressed fiberglas filter which two Gasmaco furnaces are employed — one for hardening | 
lect! eans the air and permits its re- and the other for drawing A quench tank is located 
2 e turn to the working space for a between the furnaces on this operation, which requires 
480°T nsequent saving of heat. Aget- the services of only two men 
letroit Co 
For more tiles thai We. 50 dis peedeued p. 207. The shells are hardened, quenched and drawn in a 
vertical position to ensure positive uniformity and 
Capnut accuracy The result is better quality, faster production 
é and lower cost. 
Anown as the Caploc, a new capnut 
provides positive locking of the Se- For your heat treating problems and other furnace re- 
‘urity Locknut wherever acorn or quirements, investigate the many advantages of Gasmaco. 
apnuts must be used. It affords a Call or write today. 
protection against moisture and cor- 
rosive action that destroy bolt ends SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
- ind make : wemonahie 1 MeCONNELL SALES & C. E. NOBLE 
EEE iesitaaint Ne ae eek 1107 noend Ane—"encn Com” Thai Eo 
§ mis . oledo 10, Ohio LaGrange, Ohio 
Sia ‘ert within the cap acts purely as a ahi 
sulat gree: — EMI J. KLIKA CHRISTY FIREBRICK CO (Canada) Ltd 
ange King device. The load is borne 53 West Jackson, Room 733 506 Olive Street © inate Seene 
rasket the Caploe nut body. The insert Chicago 4, Iilinois St. Lovis 1, Missours Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
nt tor —— ‘in shape. Locking power THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY DesignerseFabricatorseErectors 
pani! “velops by the pressure exerted on i aaa sii eal aie Sees §=6—Gas Plant Equipment and 
of sea ‘he bolt by the narrow sides of the 16126 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces 
ng C clipse. Security Loeknut Corp. STTieN Te) Tie) TWE GAS MACHINERY CO.(Canaa),Lt@ 
d, p. 14! For more data insert No. 37 on postcard, p. 147. , ; 
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LOW COST 


FINISHES 


for zinc, 
cadmium, aluminum 
and cuprous 
provide metals 
corrosion resistance 


paint base 


choice of 
appearance And they are easy to 


apply! Just a simple chemical dip 
for only a few seconds produces the coating 


LOW MATERIAL 
AND SHIPPING COSTS 


combine to make Iridite the most economical chrom- 
ate finish you can buy. Many Iridite chemicals are 
packed in powder form, thus can be shipped to 
you in steel pails at freight savings of up to 
75%! Pails take less storage space, are 
easier to handle, eliminate carboys, 
need not be returned. 


WHY NOT TEST IRIDITE ON YOUR PRODUCTS? Write for 
literature and send samples for free test processing. See ‘‘Plating 
Supplies” in your classified telephone directory or write direct 


tridite is approved under government specifications. 


A uiro Researcu Propucts 


INCORPORATED 
4004-06 E. MONUMENT STREET © BALTIMORE 5, MD 


—Teehnieal Briefs. 


Ore Tests: 


Reaction of new iron oxide Ores 
in blast furnace quickly determines 


How an iron oxide ore Will react 
in the blast furnace can be quick) 
determined by a fast, simple tex 
recently perfected by the U. 8. Bi 
reau of Mines in experiments oo, 
ducted at the University of Minne 
sota. 


LOSS-IN-WEIGHT method provides quict, 
simple answer to how much oxygen is re 
moved from iron-oxide during test. Method 
tells how ore will react in blast furnace 


The test is reported to have re- 
sulted in more efficient blast fur 
nace operation, increased iron pro- 
duction and conserved coke. It als 
has saved making comparative tests 
to determine how untried iro 
oxide materials will reduce in the 
furnace. 


The loss-in-weight test is con 
ducted in an electrically-heated re 
tort, suspended from a sensitiv’ 
balance or scale used to determine 
the amount of oxygen removed 
from an iron oxide charge. It is 
considered an improvement over 
other methods because of the raplc 
direct weighing, done while the 
charge is in the retort. The test 
can be completed within a fe 
hours. 

Information obtained from te 
test enables industry to prepart 
iron oxide materials so as to gs 
maximum iron production in the 
blast furnace, 
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to get the fastest, 
easiest metal-cutting—tell your 
supplier you want VICTOR 
hand and power hacksaw 
blades and flexible-back band 


Saws. 


Tell him, too, to send you some 
handy VICTOR Metal-cutting 
Booklets—authoritative, timely 
facts on the selection, use and 
care of metal-cutting equip- 
ment, plus handy hints on fast- 
er, easier production. 


Sold only through recognized distributors 





C1 MEG OR 
SAW WORKS, INC - MIDDLETOWN, NY. US.A 


Makers ; 
nator Hand and Power Hack Saw Blades, 
ames and Metal Cutting Band Sew Blades 


February 14, 1952 
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Metal Powders: 


Processing dusts studied . . 
Care needed to cut hazards. 










Processing dusts from metal 
powders such as titanium, zircon- 
ium, thorium, uranium and their 
hydrides require special precau- 
tions to minimize explosion haz- 
ards, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Experiments showed the advis- 
at various temperatures in air and 
other gaseous atmospheres was 
studied in cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
report was prepared by Irving 
Hartmann, John Nagy and Murray 
Jacobsen. 

Experiments showed the advis- 
ability of processing and storing 
many of these metallic powders— 
when dry—under helium or argon 
gas, as neither nitrogen nor carbon 
dioxide provides a safe atmosphere 
for them. 


Dust clouds of these materials 
in air were found to be readily 
ignitable by weak electrical sparks, 
hot surfaces, open fiames, and 
other common igniting sources. 
Five grams of uranium hydride 
placed on a watch glass at room 
temperature produced a few bright 
spots. Within a few minutes they 
‘“nopped,” producing a yellow flame 
over the surface, after which the 
entire mass assumed a_ dull-red 
glow. 

When small quantities of zir- 
conium, uranium and uranium hy- 
dride were dispersed in air at 
room temperature, they ignited 
spontaneously without any external 
source of ignition. Similarly, 3 
grams of thorium hydride exposed 
at room temperature ignited within 
a few minutes. 

Wherever possible, operations in- 
volving the more hazardous pow- 
ders should be performed in atmos- 
pheres of helium or argon. 

A copy of “The Explosive Char- 
acteristics of Titanium, Zirconium, 
Thorium, Uranium and their Hy- 
drides,”’ may be obtained free from 
the Bureau of Mines, Publications 
Distribution Section, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Turn to Page 162 
















WHEN YOU MEN 
FIND OUT 


WHATS NEW 
AT THE 


PLASTICS SHOW 


1'M BETTING YOULL 
HAVE THIS THING 


Every facet of the vast plastics 
industry will be concentrated in Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall. You will see 
what's mew in research, raw materials, 
machinery, and production techniques. 
If there’s an answer to your problem in 
the plastics industry, you'll find it at the 
Exposition. This exposition is not open 
to the public. Requests for admission 
tickets should be written on your com- 
pany letterhead directed to THE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Inc., 67 W. 44th Street, New York 18, 
N.Y. 





PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION HALL 


MARCH 11-14; 1952 
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Give you these features 


Double-acting spring 
cushioned draw bar to 
minimize stopping and 
starting shock, positive 
trail at high speeds, maximum 
roadability on rough terrain, 
sturdy solid steel axle beam con- 
struction... these features com- 
bine to make CARAVAN units out- 
standing among axle assemblies 


In addition, CARAVAN axles are 
noted for versatility. They are 
suitable for use on all types of 
industrial, field-service, construc- 
tion and military equipment. . 
wherever dependable portability 
is needed. 


THE UNITED MANUFACTURING CO. 





Both single axle (2-wheel) assem- 
blies and 4-wheel running gear 
equipped with automotive type 
steering are available to meet a 
wide range of requirements. Units 
of either straight or drop type con- 
struction can be supplied. 


Write today for United’s 12-page 
illustrated Catalog No. 101. Inad 
dition to specifications on the com 
plete line of CARAVAN axles, it 
contains descriptions of automatic 
surge-control braking device, re- 
tractable third - wheel 
assembly andother 
CARAVAN accessories 


288 Interstate Street + Bedford, Ohio 


Specify. ..The ABBOTT METHOD 


MATERIALS 
& BARRELS 





___Teehnieal Briefs __ 


Derusting: 


Steel, cast iron may be cleaned, 
derusted with alkaline process, 


High carbon steels prone to gis. 
color even in inhibited acids can jy 
rapidly derusted without tarnish 
or attack with a recently developed 
alkaline derusting process, 

The derusting process, developed 
for steel, cast iron, malleable iyop 
and other iron alloys, cleans and 
derusts at the same time. The 
process was developed by Enthone, 
Inc., of New Haven, Conn. The 
solution can be operated in a steel 
tank at room temperature. 


Work to be derusted is made the 
cathode in a derusting solution for 
a few seconds to several minutes 
depending on surface condition. 

Tests comparing the speed of de- 
rusting with hot sulphuric or cold 
hydrochloric acids have shown that 
derusting can be accomplished in 
a fraction of the time. 


In one test, complete rust and 
scale removal was accomplished in 
2 min as against 45 min for acid 
pickling. This is important where 
high speed pickling of wire or 
strip must be accomplished. 

Large objects former'y thought 
to be unusable because of heavy 
accumulation of rust can now be 
reclaimed. 


ig Cyl 
ig Cy 

\ 22 
Her tha 
piston |} 
ts own 


or air 


HYDRA 
Miller 

24-1 si 
used oF 


for SUPERIOR RESULTS... aSseel TE 
LONGER OPERATING LIFE Fs ae 
Manufacturers of Deep Hardened and Tempered Carbon ye WAHATUO 
Steel Bearing Balls, Grinding and Graining Materials. , 
THE ABBOTT BALL COMPANY "Just familiarizing myself with that beautl- 


1094 New Britain Ave., Hartford, Conn. ful shape —er, sir." 
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ed, \ 99-ft stroke hydraulic cylin- aaniamell 
. or that fe ; a 24-ft solid steel ye atin Seevy wads 
0 dis. ton rod that does not sag under to low cost fabrication. 
an be .< own weight has been developed stamping. 
rnish air and hydraulic cylinder ap- 
oped ications | ller Motor Co., Mel- 
Park 
sloped 
iron 
3 and 
The 
shone, 
The 
stee| 
le the 
m for 
nutes 
mn. 
of de- 
r cold 
1 that 
ed in TE RAULIC CYLINDER developed by Ne ey i Bes 
Miller Motor Co. has 22-ft stroke and a a oe 
24.44 solid steel piston rod. Equipment is 
} an sed on automatic cylinder honing machine. 
ed j 
acid The 24-ft piston rod is 21% in. . ‘ 
where in diam and is hard chrome plated Getting the best from pee eae operator's 
ic or Milby resist nicks and scoring. stock in trade in the contract stamping 
nstruction and operation of business. Competition is keen, and successful | 
ought the cylinder has made it possible old timers, like Briskin Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
heav) for Planet Products Co. of Cin- didn’t get that way without a great deal 
w be nati to build a more efficient and of production skill. 
mpletely automatic eylinder-oper- Briskin put their money on Clearing presses 
nit g machine. The machine because Clearings gave them the maximum quality, 
es air and hydraulic cylinder economy, on-schedule production and minimum waste 
, ce Pre eae _ finish that are the watchwords of Briskin production. Die 
F 4 sing oo ae regrinds are few and far between and maintenance 
stroke cylinder is used on this ma- costs are lower, too. ? 
oa, ks dial Where competition is tough and economical 
. ine to operate the honing ma- 
ne carriage continuously back production means a winning hand, Clearing presses 
forth at 120 feet per minute. are dependable assets. Looking at results is a 


good way to choose your press equipment too! For 
Plating: production, your best choice is Clearing. 


Machine parts rebuilt with proc- 
*ss ... Electrolytic iron used. CLEARING MACIINE: CORRE 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET *« CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


‘enewal of worn surfaces of ma- 
ine parts by plating is possible 
1 a recently developed bath and 





— lytic iron, Vanderloy M. 

Microscopically this electrolytic G LAIR | (4 B iy 3 4 5 [3 4 

n develops a fines, col ‘ 

ructur ‘} ae THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
I nh close packed, col- 


perpendicular to the 





— which it is bonded. 
rn to Page 164 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES 


AND 


COGGING 


This big hydraulic press is designed and built for continuous 


heavy duty operation at high speeds. In die forging and ingot 
cogging, in addition to general press service of forming, 
forcing, upsetting and impact extrusion of all metals, this 
press is virtually unaffected by fatigue of impact shock, 
hydraulic surges, rapid stress reversals and similar factors. 
Supplied in 1500 and 3000 ton capacities, the press is down- 
working, and accumulator operated. 


Press control is accomplished by a patented R. D. Wood 
system, permitting a sensitivity of operation heretofore 
unattainable. Pressure and speed are perfectly controlled; 
instantaneous stopping or reversal of the stroke is possible at 
any point. Write for complete information. 


EST. 1803 


ENSIFIERS 


—Teehnieal Briefs—___ 


Bath and iron were develo 


ped by 
the Van der Horst Laborato , 


ries, 


The bond, established atomica)\y 
between Vanderloy M and the base 
metal of parts plated, is indestryc. 
tible. Application of enough force 
to tear one of the metals apart 
fails to disrupt its atomic ad 
to the other. 

While the Vanderloy M nov jp 
production is practically pure-cles. 
trolytic iron, it is believed the bath 
can be adapted to alloy plating 


hesion 


The bath used is well suited for 
plating heavy deposits. As de. 
posits build up to substantial thick. 
ness, there is neither excessive 
grain growth nor roughness. 

Deposits can be made of 14 jy 
radial thickness, or more. The 
limit of thickness is determined by 
economics and design, rather tha: 
by the plating bath. 


The moderately acidic bath re- 
mains stable and operates within 
practical limits of current density 
and working temperature. 

The low temperature bath per 
mits masking or stopping-off wit! 
wax. The bath is a true solutior 
and lends itself either to continu 
ous or periodic filtration. 


Preparation consists of the usua 
degreasing, anodic alkaline clean- 
ing, stopping-off of areas not to be 
plated, and, just prior to plating 
anodic etching in a sulphuric bath 

On parts subjected to stress, suc: 
as crankshafts, a heat treatment 
of several hours at 600°F effec- 
tively drives off occluded hydrogen 


Quick Repairs Cut Conveyer 
Costs, Extend Belt Service Life 


Maximum service life from col 
veyer belting requires quick repsi! 
of all belt damage as soon as @* 
covered. 

Belt fabric exposed to weather 
will absorb moisture if the protec: 
tive cover becomes damaged, and 
may even become soaked. In warm 
weather, this leads to mildew 40° 
rot; in winter, ice cr) stals may 
gnaw at the fabric from within * 
the belt flexes, according to # ™ 
port by the Thermoid © 
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A Statement by 


Anaconda on the 


Copper Situation 


\wy users of copper have vital decisions 
\l to make hae 


the present defense-induced shortages of cop- 


usually in connection with 


per and aluminum. This statement is an effort 
to remove the smoke screen surrounding the 
copper picture . . . to wipe away the confusion 
caused by too much talk supported by too few 


tacts. 


Substitution poses problems — Industry has 
been urged to substitute aluminum and other 
materials for copper. In some instances this 
may be logical and practicable. In many others 
it is difficult, if not impossible. But — before 
making any long-term decisions that may cost 
a great deal of money in engineering, new plant 
lacilities or rescheduling of production opera- 
tions — one should know the facts about the 
tuture of copper. 


New Anaconda projects — The first major in- 
crease in copper production will come from 
\naconda when the Greater Butte Project and 
the new Sulphide Plant at Chuquicamata, 
Chile, begin operations this spring. By 1953, 
these two projects should raise present levels of 
copper production by about 95,000 tons yearly. 


Toward the close of 1953, Anaconda’s new 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


The American Brass Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 


Yerington project in Nevada is expected to 
start producing at an annual rate of 30,000 tons. 
By then, Anaconda will be adding to the pres- 
ent yearly copper supply at the rate of about 
125,000 tons. 


Other new projects — During 1954-55 still 
other new projects in the U. S. and friendly 
foreign countries will further augment the 
increasing copper supply. All told, it is esti- 
mated that by 1955, not less than 450,000 tons 
of copper could be produced annually — over 
and above present production levels. 

Accordingly, in 1955-56, domestic produc- 
tion plus imports could bring the U. S. copper 
supply to 1,800,000 tons yearly. This would 
represent an increase of about 20% over present 
levels. Based on historical comparisons, and 
barring a large-scale shooting war, this amount 
of copper could support a Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production of 270, 
an increase of 24% over the present, and 45% 
above the first half of 1950. 

eee 

These are the ‘things to come’ in copper. On 
the basis of the facts there is no necessity for 
considering long-range substitution of other 


materials for the red metal. 523208 


Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


Greene Cananea Copper Company 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, Zinc, Lead, Silver, Gold, Cadmium, Vanadium, Superphosphate, Manganese Ore, Ferromanganese, 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical Wires and Cables. Copper, Brass, Bronze and other Copper Alloys in such forms as Sheet, 
Plat Pipe, Rod, Wire, Forgings, Stampings, Extrusions, Flexible Metal Hose and Tubing. 
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HANDLES EVERY 
TYPE STEEL- an 
TO “HIGH SPEED"! 









TANGENTIAL FIRING 
GIVES FAST AND 
EVEN HEATING - 
REGARDLESS OF 
LOAD-NO 
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BULLETIN F-1. 





















































ACCURATE TEMPERATURES - 
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FURNACE DIVISION 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


* * *& STRAIGHT 


Send for your copy today. 


FURNACE DIVISION 
DELAWARE TOOL STEEL CORPORATION 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 






SIMPLIFIED CONTROLLED 
ATMOSPHERE -- NO DECARB- 
URIZATION, NO SCALE, NO WORK: 

PACKING NECESSARY! 








HEAVILY INSUL- 
ATED - A MISER 
ON FUEL ! 
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LOWEST POSSIBLE 
MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATING CosTs! 


FLAME COMPLETELY 
ENCIRCLES BUT NEVER TOUCHES 
MUFFLE. FURNACES IN SERVICE 
TEN YEARS HAVE WEVER 
REQUIRED RELINING / 




















END for informative Bulletin F-]. It gives 
you the straight facts about the DELAWARE 
CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE FURNACE. 


STEEL CORP. 


FACTS on Controlled 
included in DELAWARE 
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Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Wedge-Slot Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
Sher-Site Treads, Armorgrids 
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Why not use 
Perforated Metal ? 


This Wesix Electric Heater shows a 
typical application of Hendrick Perfo- 
rated Metal, combining utility and at- 
tractiveness. The heater guard is 20 
gauge steel, with 3/16” x 114” side 
stagger perforations. 


With facilities for producing any re- 
quired shape and size of perforations 
in any commercially rolled metal, 
Hendrick invites inquiries from manu- 
facturers who may be considering the 
use of perforated metal in connection 
with any of their products. 


HENDRICK 


Manufactu ung Company 
37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


—Teehnieal Briefs—_ 


Stripping Oil: 


Enamel adheres better, costs cut 
with improved stripping medium. 


A new oil stripping medium 
offers important economies and im- 
proved results in the hot dip tin 
and terneplating industries. The 
new composition overcomes the 
most serious objections to palm oj) 
and other traditional stripping ois 

Under the high temperatures : 
which oil stripping is common) 
done, palm oil gradually decomposes 
and increases in body and viscosity 
It generally becomes necessary to 
replace at least 25 pet of the vil 
every 2 weeks. 





The new material, after a cop- 


tinuous 6 month’s test, retained 
original properties. No additions 
were necessary except to replace 


the oil carried away as film on the 
finished product. 
was developed by 
Midland. 

Tinplate made with the new 
stripping medium has shown bette: 
enamel adhesion than _ obtained 
with the use of palm oil or other 
fatty triglycerides commonly used 


The stripping oi 
Archer-Daniels 


Bauxite: 


Arkansas high-iron bauxite ores 
usable with new recovery method... 


A new process for beneficiating 
Arkansas bauxite ores of high iror 
content—ores now unused for com- 
mercial production of abrasives or 
alumina—is described in a recent 
Bureau of Mines report. 

Tests have shown an overall re- 
covery of about 98 pct of the 
alumina content. 


An abrasive fraction and a high- 
iron fraction which can be used for 
alumina production are produced 
The method consists of a 10 to 15 
minute low-temperature oxidation 


roasting of the ore, followed by 4 


high-intensity magnetic separation 
of a high-iron fraction. 

Written by W. A. Calhoun, H. E 
Powell, and J. F. Hodshire, 
of the report, 
High-Iron Arkansas Bausxite Ore, 
may be obtained from the 
of Mines, 
burgh 13, Pa. 
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Labor trouble and scrap short- 
ves are overshadowing a remark- 
e production record in the steel 
iustry. Barring enforced shut- 


wns from these causes, record 


smashing steel production during 
the first quarter will be close to 
973 million net tons of ingots. 
During the same period last 
ear the industry poured 25.7 mil- 
on net tons. Thus, the extra mil- 
ion tons of first quarter steel pro- 
tion requested several months 
National Production Au- 
may be exceeded by more 
n half a million tons. 










Why More Steel? — Here are 
some of the reasons output seems 
ely to beat the NPA goal: (1) 


New capacity is being brought 
production at a rate of almost 
4 million tons a month. (2) The 


rap industry has done a fine job 
ol Keeping metal flowing to mills, 
ith an assist from allocation. (3) 
vear Means an additional 

vy of production in February. 
in estimating first quarter out- 
t, March is the pivotal month. 
This could easily prove to be the 
t critical month the steel in- 
‘try will face this year. Histor- 
y a month of peak steel pro- 
ction March this year will likely 
e either a period of record break- 
output or frustrating mill 
itdowns. It all depends on what 
‘Ppens in serap and labor, and 
should tell the tale on both. 















Ides of Mare h Strangely 
ign, the steel industry isn’t in 
1 of a position to do anything 
( either. Scrap supplies, 

ich are still touch and go, with 

“*tage inventory tending down, 
epend the weather. Another 
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tron Age Summary-=Steel Outlook 


First quarter output may hit 27.3 million net tons . . . But 
strike or bad weather could knock estimates . . . Decontrol 
pressure grows stronger ... Easing trend continues. 


icy blast from King Winter could 
still tip the balance. Solution of 
the wage-price impasse is still 
locked in the White House, and the 
Feb. 24 strike deadline is getting 
uncomfortably close. But, if the 
mills are running at a high rate 
in March. it will probably be a 
banner year for steel production. 
Even though a steel strike 
would knock all production esti- 
mates into a cocked hat, consum- 
ers are not reacting to the threat 
as they usually do. Normally, even 
a mild threat of strike throws the 
steel market into a tizzy. As a 
hedge against the threat, frenzied 
consumers have known to 
throw every conceivable type of 
pressure on the mills to hasten 
delivery. That isn’t happening. 


been 


Where There’s Smoke — The 
steel market, continuing its easing 
trend, is becoming almost orderly. 
This isn’t as good as it sounds; to 
some small companies it spells 
real hardship. It means open space 
on the order books, unemployed 
facilities and sinking profits. Some 
small, nonintegrated mills are now 
working only 4 to 5 days a week 
because of lack of orders. 

This is adding more fuel to the 
fires of decontrol; the pressure is 
becoming very strong. Some ob- 
servers believe some sort of tem- 
porary decontrol on certain steel 
products could be worked out, de- 
spite NPA inertia. It has been sug- 
gested that a moratorium on con- 
trols over certain easy steel items 
could be placed in effect until 
such time as demand for these 
items grows tighter. This sugges- 
tion is aimed at overcoming NPA’s 
reluctance to decontrol anything 
that might become tighter at some 
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Strike, Scrap Overshadow Record Output 


later date. But some steel people 
insist that, unless controls are re- 
laxed on more products, small 
companies are going to be hurt by 
the unrealistic position of NPA. 


Supporters — The small com- 
panies argue that they could fill 
their order books on easier prod- 
ucts such as wire, sheets and 
strip, and mechanical tubing if 
their customers were permitted to 
use them. Their arguments are 
strengthened by their customers 
who complain about being cutback 
in civilian lines without compen- 
sating defense business. Both in- 
sist there could be some relaxing 
without hurting the defense effort. 

Industry sources express fear 
that the structural jam will crack 
much faster than the government 
anticipates. This is based on the 
belief that there will be consider- 
able time-lag in getting moth- 
balled construction jobs underway 
after they get the green light. 
First easing is noted in angles, 
rounds, and flat bars. Beams and 
channels are wedged tight. 


Some Luck — Government “sua- 
sion” to boost plate production is 
having some success, though addi- 
tional output is not of the type 
most urgently needed. Generally, 
light or narrow plate is turning 
easier, but heavy plate stays tight. 

The steel wage hearings, which 
were recessed Monday and Tues- 
day of this week, are scheduled to 
resume on Wednesday. The com- 
panies hope to finish presentation 
of their case on Thursday. Union 
rebuttal is tentatively scheduled 
for Friday and Saturday. It is 
hoped the hearings can be conclud- 
ed this week. Recommendations of 
the panel are not binding. 

Steelmaking 
week are scheduled at 100 pct of 
rated capacity, down half a point 
from the previous week. 
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Atk APEX — 


FOR SQUARE DRIVE 


SQUARE DRIVES: 1/4” 9/32” 3/8’ 


Migs Sek 


wel 


These 12” square drive impact sockets for 42" hex nuts are 
typical of the many types and sizes in the complete Apex line. 


" 2" 5/8" af VY AAs” 2-4/2" 


BROACHED OPENINGS: for HEX nuts 3/16” to 5”, for SQUARE nuts 1/4” to 2” 


Apex offers a complete range of impact sockets for your 
nut setting operations .. . short, standard, long and extra- 
long lengths . . . standard and thin wall . . . magnetic types 
for hex head sheet metal screws, 

Apex impact sockets, expressly designed for continuous, 


heavy-duty service, provide greater freedom from quick 


APEX 


TOOLS 


wear-out and tool breakage, help increase productive 
output and reduce your tool costs. 

Catalog 29 lists thousands of stock items—write, on 
your company letterhead please, for your copy of !hi 
comprehensive catalog. For special applications, enclose 


sketch or blueprint—we'll quote promptly. 


sockets, extensions, adapters 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPAN! 
1029 S. Patterson Blvd., Dayton 2, Ohio 


POWER BITS, INSERT BITS AND BIT HOLDERS, FOR PHILLIPS, FREARSON (Reed & Prince), SLOTTED, CLUTCH HEAD and SOCKET HEAD SCREWS ° 


HAND DRIVERS FOR PHILLIPS, FREARSON AND CLUTCH HEAD SCREWS 


© TWO-PIECE DRIVERS FOR HEX HEAD SCREWS @ SOCKETS, EXTENSION? 


ADAPTERS AND NUT SETTERS ® UNIVERSAL SOCKETS, EXTENSION WRENCHES AND ADAPTERS @ AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSA! ill 
SELF-RELEASING AND ADJUSTABLE STUD SETTERS © SAFETY FRICTION TAPPING CHUCKS © VERTICAL FLOAT TAPPING CMYK 
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Market Briefs 





-Due largely to slack demand for silicon 

s, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has cut back opera- 
tions of its electric furnaces at Brackenridge, Pa., from 
; ‘o 15 turns per week. An openhearth furnace has 
also been shut down. The cutbacks were effective about 
A slowdown in its seamless tube mill forced Youngs- 
& Tube Co. to shut down three openhearth 
the Brier Hill Works last Sunday. 


Feb. l. 
town Sheet 


furnaces at 


still tight - Reported easing in the pressure for steel 
n some producing districts has not been felt in the 
Birmingham area. There is no slackening of demand in 
this district in sight. Steel warehouses and manufactur- 
ing concerns complain that CMP allotments are too small 
and they cannot get enough to meet their needs. And 
Birmingham’s Committee of 100 announced recently that 
nine new plants for Birmingham could be announced im- 
mediately if structural steel and other building materials 
were available. 


dead loss — American industry is losing $250,000,000 
each year because of product loss or damage during ship- 
ment to consumers, according to Henry H. Pratt, general 
traffic manager of Crucible Steel Co. of America. He told 
the New York chapter of American Material Handling 
Society this week that this loss is due to inadequate pack- 
aging and production of products, incorrect and illegible 
marking, improper handling, and negligence by both ship- 
per and carrier. 


still tough — Steel mill crane builders continue to 
have trouble obtaining materials. THE IRON AGE, Dec. 
13, 1951, p. 87.) This hurts output of cranes vital to 
steel expansion. Still searce for the crane builders are 
ttraight roller bearings, hardened gears and pinions, worm 
gear units, castings, steel plates and structurals. Copper 
has improved somewhat. Industry says it is getting more 
help from Washington. 


earnings Two more steel companies have released 
rreiminary reports of earnings. National Steel Co. re- 
ports net earnings for 1951 of $45,287,093. In 1950 the 
company’s earnings were $57,814,974. Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
farned $7,331,618 in 1951, against $6,350,410 in 1950. 
(Earnings * other steel companies appeared in THE IRON 


\GE for Feb. 7, 1952, p. 99.) 





boron use — The records show, according to National 
Production Authority, that use of boron-treated steels had 
increased from 26,000 tons in August to a probable 50,000 
tons for February. Action is underway to see that ware- 
houses are provided with enough boron steels to meet 
demand, 


new mil] — Aluminum fabricating facilities at its Lis- 
terhill, Ala., plant will be expanded at a cost of $2 mil- 
lion by Reynolds Metals Co. Construction will start im- 
mediately. The proposed mill will have 100,000 sq ft of 
floor space, devoted to manufacture of aluminum rods. 
Completion is scheduled for July. 


not too bad—The troublesome blast furnace at Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s Steelton plant was taken out of produc- 
tion early last week (see THE IRON AGE, Jan, 31, p. 141.) 
Luckily, the difficulties are not so serious as they might 
have been and the furnace is expected to be back in blast 
very shortly. 


layoffs — Due to curtailment of aluminum for extru- 
sion purposes, Aluminum Co. of America has laid off 200 
workers at three extrusion plants. NPA has restricted the 
amount of aluminum that may be used for extrusions. 
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District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity t 


__ Week _Week of | Pittsburgh | Chicago » | Youngstown Phitadetphia| Wes West t | Buffalo | ctevetand | Detroit | wheeting | 





Feb, 8 101.0° 


ie 101.0" | 101.5 102.0 


100.0 
101.5 | 99.0 


98.5 104.0 
100.0 102.0 104.0 











ee 


{Fodlening Jan. 1, 1952, operations are based on annual capacity of 108,587,670 net tons. 
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101.0 | 
101.8 | 


South Ohio River | St. Louis East Aggregate 











106.0 | 100.0 | 104.0 ; 81. 85.1 110.5 100.5 
103.0 | 100.0 104.0 | 89 7.5 | 93.6 100.0 
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Nonferrous Markets 
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Shortages Force More Cutbacks 


Three brass plants cut to 3 or 4-day work weeks .. . Alcoa 
lays off 200 at extrusion plants ... Reynolds announces Gum 
Springs, Ark., as new 55,000-ton plant site—By R. L. Hatschek. 


About 200 Alu- 
minum Co. of America have been 
laid result of National 
Production Authority’s cutback in 
aluminum extrusion. The workers 
Alcoa’s 

Kensington, 
Ind., 
plants. The company had attempt- 
ed to maintain its work force but 
continued restrictions made it im- 


possible. 


employees of 


off as a 


were Cres- 
PA. 


extrusion 


employed at 
New 


Lafayette, 


sona and 


and 


More Brass Workers Off—Amer- 
ican Brass Co. has also had to cut 
back work weeks to 3 and 4 days 
three Waterbury, Conn., 
Others 
made this step as a result of the 
copper shortage (see THE IRON 
AGE, Feb. 7, p. 208). All of these 
cutbacks can be attributed to the 
shortage plus the pattern of al- 
locations coming from NPA. Some 
back to 
the 


at its 


plants. had previously 


of these plants may be 


normal before the end of 


month. 


Aluminum Climbing—Bureau of 
Mines reports total 1951 
tion of 836,881 tons of aluminum, 
total 
have 


produc- 


annual 
would 
tons if it hadn’t 
for the strike at the Trout- 
dale smelter of Reynolds Metal Co. 

But total 


pared to what is on the way! Rey- 


to the highest 
books. Output 
844,000 


next 
in the 

reached 
been 


this is nothing com- 


nolds has finally announced the lo- 


cation of its earlier announced 
55,000-ton-per-year Arkansas 
plant. The plant is to be situated 
at Gum Springs, near Arkadelphia, 
and is scheduled to go into initial 
production by the first of next 
year. potroom buildings 
will be an administrative 
building, a carbon electrode plant 
and a laboratory. Alumina will be 
supplied by Reynolds’ Hurricane 
Creek Ark., plant. 


Besides 
there 


Copper Trust? International 
Materials for 
more congressional blasting after 


Conference is in 


a week of charge and rebuttal on 
IMC influence over availability of 
items to U. S. industry. 
Senator Homer Ferguson, R. Mich., 
is worried about the copper short- 
age’s effect on unemployment ‘in 


scarce 


his state and called it a “copper 
trust.” 

Representative George Meader, 
another Michigan Republican, 
asked for a House investigation of 
the State Dept., which has loaned 
personnel to IMC. State Dept.’s re- 
ply was that the U. S. 
28 nations participating in an at- 


Was one of 


tempt to 
petition.” 


prevent “fantastic 
IMC has no authority 


to order any nation’s action, only 


com- 


make recommendations. 


Back IMC 
Administrator Fleischmann point- 
that IMC 


Defense Production 


ed out activities were 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Feb. 6 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 


Copper, electro, Conn. 
Copper, Lake delivered 
Tin, Straits, New York 
Zinc, East St. Louis 19.50 
Lead, St. 18.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 


Louis 


Feb. 7 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


Feb. 9 
24.50 
24.625 


Feb. 8 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


Feb. || 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


Feb. 12 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


19.50 
18.80 


the responsibility of himself anq 
Defense Mobilizer Wilson, as far 
as domestic material requirement. 
are concerned. 

On the specific copper gripe, 
the DPA chief stated that neither 
the U. S. nor any other nation js 
getting its full allocation ag a re. 
sult of Chile’s price demands, } 
believes that the price will soon 
drop and that some copper should 
soon be available from Rhodesia. 


e 


Have Signature—Both the lead 
and zinc tariff suspension bills 
have been passed in both houses 
of Congress and have received 
President Truman’s signature, The 
President signed on Monday and 
the new laws went into effect Feb, 
12. The trade was anxiously await- 
ing the move and now anticipates 
higher imports of the metals as a 
result. 


Set °55 Lead Goal—DPA has set 
its sights on a 1955 lead supply of 
1,220,000 tons, about 200,000 tons 
short of the estimated probable 
consumption of 1,420,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Ralph Trigg, deputy 
chief of the production agency 
This calls for a boost of 165,000 
tons over the 1949 supply from 
domestic mines and imports and 
allowing for scrap recovery. 

Meanwhile, Defense Materia's 
Procurement Agency has comple! 
ed an agreement expected to | 
vide 26,250 tons of Guatemalan pit 


indicate 
to 0.26 
in., 56. 


lead over a 5-year period starting 
in 1954. Under the terms, Con 
pania Minera de Huetenanga ¥ 
expand facilities t 
$400,000. This includes const 
tion of a 75-ton flotation mill 
other facilities. The price 
range from 17.342¢ to 
than 20.342¢ per lb. 


the tun 


Domestic Mines — Federa: 
be given for t 


mines 
nine 


sistance is to 
opening of two new lead 
Missouri and one in Idaho, to 8)" 
a 38,000-ton lift to producti! 
rates. The Missouri mines will 
St. Joseph Lead Co. and the Idan 
mine, American Smelting & Ret 
ing Co. 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


cents per Ib, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 
pose 30,000 1b, /.0.0. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 


: 0.188 in, 28, 88, 80.1¢; 48, 
Mat Shett9S, 34.1¢; 248-0, 248-OAL, 82.9¢; 






as far ; 

| ' 165-OAL, 89.9¢ ; 0.081 in., 28, 88, 31-2¢; 

emento fan 2: be; 62S, 36.6¢; 248-0, 248-OA 
NISRE , 6150, 88-065 OAL, 41.86; 0.082 in., 2S, 3S, 
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168-0 
Wig; T6S-O, 0, $7.1¢; 5628, 39.8¢; 248-0, 


wiiaL, 41-763 758-0, 16S-OAL, 62.2¢. 

Plate %4 in. and heavier: 2S, 3S-F, 28.3¢; 
GF, 30.2¢; 62S-F, 31.8¢; 61S-O, 30.8¢; 248-0, 
NSOAL, 82.4¢; 76S-O, 76S-OAL, 38.8¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 5, 
wig to 74.5¢; 12 to 14, 36.9¢ to 89¢; 24 to 
Hi 19.6¢ to $1.16; 36 to 88, 47.2¢ to $1.70. 

pod, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.6 in., 2S-F, 8S-F, 87.5¢ 
p 38.5¢; cold finished, 0.876 to 3 in., 28S-F, 
IGF, 40.5¢ to 85¢. 

ferew Machine Steck: Rounds, 11S-T3, % 
11/82 in., 58.5¢ to 42¢; % to 1% in., 41.5¢ 
 19¢; 1 9/16 to 8 in., 88.6¢ to 86¢; 17S-T4 
igwer by 1.5¢ per Ib. Base 6000 Ib. 


Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.874 in., 28, 
to 29¢; 528, 48¢ to 35¢; 56S, 51¢ to 

i; 178-T4, 54¢ to 87.5¢; 61S-T4, 48.5¢ to 
M4; 5S-T6, 84¢ to 67.5¢. 

Extruded Tubing, Rounds: 68-S-T-5, OD in 
in: 1 to 2, 87¢ to 54¢; 2 to 4, 88.5¢ to 45.5¢; 
(to 6, $4¢ to 41.5¢; 6 to 9, 84.5¢ to 43.5¢. 
Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in. per 
sect, 72 in., $1.42; 96 in., $1.622; 120 in., 
11.902; 144 in., $2,284. Gage 0.24 x 28 in., 
72 in. $1.879; 96 in., $1.889; 120 in, $2.299; 
144 in., $2.759. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
t8.2¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 26.9¢ Ib. 


Magnesium 
(F.0.B. mill, freight allowed) 


Sheet and Plate: FS1-0, % in., 63¢; 3/16 in., 
¢; % in., 67¢; B & S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢; 
14, 78¢; 16, 85¢; 18, 98¢; 20, $1.06; 22, $1.27; 
4, $1.67. Specification grade higher. Base: 
0,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., % to 
0811 in., 74¢; 4% to % in., 57.6¢; 1% to 1.749 
in., 58¢; 2% to 6 in., 48.6¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 in., 
2,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 80,000 Ib. 


Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.6 in., 62.8¢; 0.22 
to 0.26 Ib, 5.9 in., 59.8¢; 0.560 to 0.69 Ib, 8.6 
in., 56.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.6 in., 68.8¢; 4 to 
$ lb, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 
b, % to 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 
90,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
sutside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.067; % in. to 
6/16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; to 5, 93¢; 
1 to 2 in, 76; 0.165 to 0.219, g to %, 61¢; 

Fi to2 in. 57¢; 8 to 4 in., 56¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 1% in., 10,000 


b.; 1% in. to 8 in., 20,000 Ib; ° . 
aint in ib; 3 in. and larger 


Titanium 
(10,000 1 base, f.0.b. méit) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades: Sheets 

lee He s CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
, To and/or dra 10; Bar, 

forged, $6; Forgings, _ as ~~ 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 
“A” Nickel Mone! 


Sheets, cold-rolled 

Strip, cold-rolled .-.°.° He $3 
sand bars ......... 73 58 

Angles, hot-rolled ....- 73 58 

Plates SR ee 76 59 

Seamless tubes |. || *** | 106 93 

Shot and blocks bene ° 53 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
” Sheet Rods Shapes 
aoPber " 41.68 bis 41.28 
copper, her...) STS 
Copper, drawn. °° 88.78 aes 
— brass ... 89.67 39.36 
: ow brass . 38.38 37.97 
Nerrass --.. 40.14 39.83 
oe brass 43.20 37.26 38.52 
faded copper. “e 41.58 
Mant bronze © 41.13 40.82 id 
a 8. bronze . 46.93 40.81 42.37 
' a bronz 61.07 61.32 sees 
Nieteemetal . 41.18 36.74 37.99 
‘ver, 10 pet 49.82 52.04 see 


__— Nenferrous Price 


PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unlese otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, 

freight allowed ......... esccnce: J 
Aluminum pig ............ oceene Baeee 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 50.00 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be... 1.56 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, Dollars 


per Ib contained Be ........ «.. «$69.00 
Pe, WE ED a Vcc eeenécesane $2.25 
Cadmium, del’d ... 


ti tee a aie ass Ge 2.55 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per ib). ..$2.40 to $41 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley ...... 24.50 
Copper, Lake, delivered ...........24.625 
Gold, U. S. eas., dollars per oz... $35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium dollars per troy oz. ....... $200 
ee Rr - 18.80 
ae8, ao eee. 2s eS peer bas - 19.00 
agnesium i , f.0.b. Freeport, 

Tex., 10,600 Ib. ..... ony eae ee 
Magnesium, sticks, 100 to 500 Ib. 

42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb. flask, 

Np 8 eee $203 to $207 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. warehouse 69.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Co r 

Creek, Ont., contained nickel .... 52.76 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. ....$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$90 to $93 
Silver, New York, cents per oz..... sore 


i ne Wa. cuameeceee saad $1.215 
TOMI, GOMES... cs .sesccccecss Saee 
, eG Eee 9.50 
Se DE CEE « Kia's conn bes eueeie 20.20 
Zirconium copper, 50 pct ..... cesce Que 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 
(Cents per lb, delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 
No. 115 


ann aN ae oe ace cavcieuuesi eee 27.25 

Mee BBP. woe io chee ee hee ees wn 26.75 

OR ED ek da eie.c.50.mik ne eee ee 26.25 
80-10-10 ingot 

DEMME G0tinvaned -ondepeces Bae 33.00 

an diGina ee dd ewe SH 30.50 
88-10-2 ingot 

CT a a cate ea og 41.50 

BE SE vic to Us aeneeeie tinea weus 40.00 

DE. ees Sacha niees baba e ROCs 34.50 
Yellow ingot 

NS SS ere ee wees 23.25 
Manganese bronze 

BvGs GE 606s oe keeecaacesbed +++ 30.60 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Centa per ib, 10,000 Ib and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


©.90 GOUGU, GMS ccc sinccsccecce 20.6 
COG Ge I, . cede ncncdees 20.4 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) ....... 21.2 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade) ........ 19.5 
FO GE Sactcaneccuses mr naales cece Sue 
Re Ge 6 da cNicwuleis« Pia one a cee en 20.8 
io gt ee jeadew es pimmeaae 20.8 
Pe er A eer pee ree 20.5 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%% ....... Keke ees 18.80 
Grade 2—92-95% ........ Gocetcud: ae 
Grade 3—90-92% ..........0+.-++ 18,40 
Grade 4—85-90% ..... jaweneceshe ae 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 


(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, 500 Id lote) 
Copper 


Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 37.84 

Electrodeposited ........seeee. 33% 

ee EE db eeda 6 ce ees oan .. 88.34 

Forged ball anodes ............ 43 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 34% 

a WC cie the ae dae e oe ae 26% 

Ball anodes ..... 25% 
Nickel 99 pct plus 

CP Rtin tien Seades wah E SG o @ es 76.00 

Rolled, depolarized ............ 77.00 
CE sic niardin as 00k dekee ince Ge 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 

GN aaah sudan anes SENORs os 97% 

Chemicals 

(Cente per Ib, f.0.b. shipping points) 
Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum ..... 63 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl... 12.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

lb bags, frt. allowed ota ean 20% 
Nickel chloride, 375 lb drum ... 27% 


Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz 67% 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

206 TR Grume ........6 
Zine cyanide, 100 Ib drum ....... 47.7 
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SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound, add %¢ per Ib for 
shipments of 20,000 to 40,000 Ib; add 
1¢ for more than 40,000 nS) 


Turn- 

Heavy 
SS Ser . @ 20 
CC 3 Ee 19 17 
Te EE beciiccccotes 20 19 
Comm, bronze ......... 20 19 
Mang. bronze ........ . = 17 
Brass rod ends ........ 18% 


Custom Smeiters’' Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, deliverea 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire ........-..+--- 19.28 
No. 2 CODER WITO 20.2 ccccccee 17.76 
NE EE oo vnc ce nesateees «dese 16.60 
GGT. DOOD «cc cn cis 4065 § comes 17.25° 
Radiators Cae e ee as 14.76 


* Dry copper content. 


ingot Maker's Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to refinery 
No. 1 COMMeP WHO 20 ~. ccccdécdece » 19.26 
FUG BD WEED 6 Sec cee ccwcuse 17.76 
TAG GHEE... kc cccccte Said wee 16.50 
Sesh GED 6 Kc ee wee oeuer 18.50 
No. 1 comp. turnings ............« 18.25 
4 ea a ae: 15.50 
OU ED ©. ve ete dveses ceceeseee 16.50 
ee 14.75 

Aluminum 
Died G88 GORE 6 vccccscdsecccccus 9.76 
pO Ee 11.00 
Mixed turnings, dry .............- 9.50 
POGe. GE DO. xccmisds ccccccesce 9.25 


Dealers’ Scrap 


(Dealers’ buying price, f.0.b. New York 
in centa per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 18%—19 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 174—17 


Lage GONDER,:. . - vcce¢e ee 
New type shell cuttings ..... 16 —16 
Auto radiators (unsweated).. 14%—14 
No. 1 composition .......... 18 —18% 
No. 1 composition turnings... 17%—18 
Unlined red car boxes ...... 16%—I17% 
Cocks and faucets .......... 15 %4%—16 
Mixed heavy yellow brass.... 12 -—12% 
Old rolled brass ............ 15 —15% 
WE a rein ies mandanes o'& 16 —16 
New soft brass clippings .... 16 —16 
Brass rod ends ............. 15%—16 
No. 1 brass rod turnings .... 15 —15% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .. 6%— 7% 
Aluminum crankcases ....... ™%— 8 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10% 
Old sheet and utensils ...... 7%— 8 
Borings and turnings ....... 56 —6 
Misc. cast aluminum ........ 7%— 8 
Dural clips (24S) .......... 1%— 8 
Zine 
New zinc clippings ......... 18%—13% 
Ge ME abicecceccesecasuwe 10 —10\% 
Se SOE... . de cndeed vue 6%— 7 
Old die cast scrap .......... 6%— 7 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 36 —36 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 35 —36 
WORD GROG cccccscccccses 35 —36 
Nickel rod ends ............ 35 —36 
New Monel clippings ........ 28 —29 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 20 —31 
Old sheet Monel ate as 23 —29 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 13 —14 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12 —13 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ........... 165%—16 
Batte plates (dry) ....... 10 —10% 
Batteries, acid free ........ 7—T% 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ........... 15 —16 
CE a600.5205een enn .. 14 —t16 
Miscellaneous 
RN SUE Sk ba ete newt cine dee ae 
No. 1 pewter ...... ee ree 80 
Peek, Ge EE 6k sc eowees 60 
Mixed common babbitt .. 16%—16% 
ae 22 —23 
rr ee 60 
Small foundry type «ee. 21 —22 
Monotype eas sine Avacarh ck aieield 18%—19 
Lino. and stereotype .. .. 17%—18 
Blectrotype ...ccodes ws eee 16 —16% 
Hand picked type shells ~»-. 10 —11 
Lino. and stero. dross . 8&8%— 9 
Electro. dross .. 7T%— 8 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 





Cast Can Sell Below Ceiling Prices 


Market for cast grades no longer soft . . . It's mushy .. . Under 
ceiling sales in various forms reported . . . Downgrading, tie-in 
sales, relaxed trucking charges reported in scrap centers. 


The market for cast iron grades 
of scrap can no longer be called 
“soft.” So much steam has hissed 
out of demand that the market is 
being turned “mushy.” In most 
cases, the sanctity of ceiling prices 
is preserved by softened trucking 
charges, down-grading, and tie-in 
sales—but the effect is the same. 

Dealers in a few areas now ad- 
mit that even if foundries decided 
to invigorate their buying they 
could get cast at a nominal price 
below ceilings. 

Foundries are selective 
and in some scrap centers only 
good cast can move. In New York 
a downgrading case was reported. 
No. 1 cupola cast was sold as 
stoveplate. In the same area buy- 
ers were reported trying to lower 
dealers’ trucking charges or 
even get them dropped. 


being 


The first signs of cast demand’s 
downfall were given in the sum- 
mer of 1951. Hot weather that 
slowed foundry operations and a 
slip in business were the cause. 
Many in the scrap industry be- 
lieved that the lull was temporary 
and that the fall of ’51 would see 
cast beating its chest once again. 

It never happened. Foundry 
business reflected civilian produc- 
tion cutbacks and as yet not 
enough defense work has 
placed to fill the breach. Some 
tried to pump strength 
into their market by stockpiling 
cast. But now it appears that this 
strategy can be successful only if 
the market picks up its own na- 
tural momentum later. There’s a 
saturation point to stockpiling. 

It also ties up capital and takes 
up yard space. In a period when 
mechanization is a necessity, cap- 
ital is better invested than stored 
in the dealer’s yard. 


been 


dealers 


In Pittsburgh, tie-in sales of 
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scrap and openhearth material can 
be made. The mill involved will 
take some cast to get the open- 
hearth material. In St. Louis, some 
cast is being sold by railroads 
f.o.b. St. Louis instead of on-line. 
In effect, this is a below-ceiling 
sale. Boston scrap people feel that 
scrap is a “drug on the market.” 


Pittsburgh—The market has lost 
some of its urgency. So-called electric 
furnace scrap and cast scrap are 
easier. But good electric furnace ma- 
terial and openhearth grades continue 
in tight supply. Dealers are showing 
signs of uneasiness, and some are try- 
ing to protect themselves with long- 
term contracts (usually 90 days) at 
existing monetary terms. Electric fur- 
nace melt shops are tightening up on 
inspection. Material they would have 
accepted several weeks ago is being 
rejected. It is now possible to make 
“deals” on purchases—for ex- 
ample, a dealer can be induced to sell 
two cars of openhearth material for 
each car of cast scrap bought. Ma- 
terial generally is moving more freely. 


cast 


Chicago—After a slight loosening 
last week, the scrap market tightened, 
reflecting a movement indicated in the 
South last week. Cast iron continued 
to be soft, with all other grades con- 
tinuing high and dealers reporting de- 
mand steady. Mills reported stock still 
low, but are holding their own with 


scrap collections aided by good 
weather. 
Philadelphia Electric furnace 


grades show further softening this 
week and several consumers are out of 
the market. This is having an effect 
on openhearths as well and mills are 
getting more quality-conscious, ac- 
cording to local dealers. There have 
been some rejections of steel grades 
lately. Activity of auto wreckers is 
definitely on the upswing. 


New York—Openhearth scrap is 
still in heavy demand. A little of the 
desperation has leaked out of the buy- 


ing, though. Cast is now more thay 
soft. It’s mushy. Some sales at below 
ceiling prices have been reported by; 
there is always trimming to preserve 
the sanctity of the OPS order, A 
foundry order for stove plate may 
turn up as No. 1 cupola—or trucking 
charges may be dropped, 

Cleveland—The market here shows 
no sign of an immediate easing. (ne 
consumer is still on allocation, Deal. 
ers’ yards still have that vacant look 
and tonnage of unprepared scrap js 
skimpy. As one broker put it, “reg! 
electric furnace scrap just ain’t.” Also, 
good cast continues to move without 
difficulty. Material is moving more 
freely as some dealers, noting an 
easier tone in other markets, are ship. 
ing more readily to 
selves. 


protect them 


St. Louis—Favorable weather 
this area has improved the scrap 
picture, resulting in an improvement 
in the inventories of steel mills here 
Foundry grades continue in poor de- 
mand, and some cast items are being 
sold by 
prices by selling f.o.b. St. Louis in- 
stead of on line. 


railroads at below ceiling 


Birmingham—Fair supplies of 


grades of scrap continue to come int 
the district but, unlike a week ago, 
much of it is being allocated to mills 
in this area instead of to northern 
plants. Scrap drives in several locali 
ties are getting results and farmers 
home chores finished, are bringing 1" 
more scrap to dealers. The cast ma 
ket continues easy, with little buying 


most 


strike at Newport 
delivery 
k. Sines 


Cincinnati—A 
Steel Corp. prevented 
scrap to mill yards last wee 
all scrap in this area has been under 
allocation to Newport the strike 
brought a temporary easiness to 


Some dealers received pel 
district 


market. 
mission to ship out of the 


Boston—Cast iron has turned out ¢ 
be a drug on the market here. Mills 
refuse to buy unless the grades arr 
exceptional. Pipe and pipe companies 
appear to be well supplied 


Buffalo — Dealers here report I 
creased shipments to mills. Immediate 
threat to production seems to - 
lifted. New allocations are going “° 
local mills. Cast was soft. 
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__Ferroalloy Prices 


anganese 
ye + n, maximum contract base 
7 a n, lump size. : 
Fob. N jagal Falls, Alloy, W. Va. $185 
Ash tabula, VU cK eck CHER FEHR o187 
ee Sherid 7 eet ee oe $185 
F. g.b. t 4 ** = °° 188 
Fob. Etna, ©'6! rton, me ene pie ay 


90) v ach 1% 
$2.00 for, oe ror each 1% below 78%. 


enalty, $2.40 its per pound of briquet, 


eter? Mn. 

livered, ¢ contained ‘} 
es rload, bulk ...eeeeeeee eer eue 16-38 
Ton lots oeeeeeree . 

j en 
Spiegele!s prices gross ton; lump, f.o.b. 

—* 16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 

3% max. Si 3% max. Si 

Palmerton, Pa $74.00 $75.00 
Pgh. or Chics igo 75.00 76.00 


Manganese Metal 
Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
1d of metal, delivered. 


rrp min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
S$] 2.5% max. fe. 

Testond, POCkOd os. -0s0ees 34.75 
a lots 36.25 
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Electrolytic Manganese 
Fo.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 


MarlOMAS veces serrccereeesereresoes 
Ton lots . coeee ere eee enee eee 30 
Less ton 1OtS ... cer ceersevccerses 32 


Medium Corbes Ferromanganese 


Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
rice, cicada, lump, vey: ees | per 
b. of contained Mn...... 9.15¢ 
Calcium Metal 

Kastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2. 95 -75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 
Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% n, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 


deduct 0.2¢ 

Carload bulk ... etdéskews odine Lae 

Th MD on cee bbs nce uen Gobaeeeen 11.65 

Briquet, co yntract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per Ib of briquet ...... 11.15 

TO BE os cc ckcewnbien ss 6 toe eees 12.75 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 pct, f.0.b. Keokuk, 
lowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $92.50 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
ot a to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 

$90.00. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additlonas 0.560% Si up to and including 
18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


1%, 
Silcon Metal 


ontract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 


packed 
96% ey ne cB Rd eet Bae Coe oo Saeee 
% Si, 1% Fe - 22.10 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
bricoote bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 2 lb Si 
b iquets 
Carl Se, JO: add island duC% Res oo GSE 


Pass aa cet eee ee 8.55 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Contract, price, cents per pound con- 


anes Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered, 
cove Si. 20.00 75% Si. . 14.30 
50% Si..... 12.40 85% 00 eee 
90-95% Si : : aca 


low-Carbon ecimiineinn 


‘ Con ntract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
4ined, lump size, del’'d Mn 85-90%. 


CS ee 0 06% Carloads Ton Less 
nore % Mi. - 26.25 28.10 29.30 
dine ax Cc. j 25.75 27.60 28.80 
Hy > %o m ax. C.... 25.25 27.10 28.30 
30% max C... ‘ 24.75 26.60 27.80 
nase — c 24.25 26.10 27.30 
iio% max. Si..... 21.95 23.10 24.30 
ant 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
Bridge oe f.0.b. Suspension 
we . bVedeaNE eR keen oae CD anaes 
Caletum 1 molybdate, a 46 3- 46.6%, vo 
, A ange oO 
contained Mo. Sere = — $1.15 
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Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, 2 in. x D, 


contract basis, delivered, per 

pound contained —_ 
Og) ee $4.90 
ee Ge eee 4.95 


Ferro-Tantalum-columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.80 C. Contract 
basis, delivered, ton lots, 2 in. x 
D, per lb of contaitied Cb plus Ta $3.75 


Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, _ f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 


tained Mo ; $1.32 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 

26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 

Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 

NE ao ais pain he Whe $65.00 

10 tons to less carload......... 75.00 
Ferrotitanium, 40%, senuion grade, 

0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 

Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 

freight allowed, ton lots, -_ Ib 

contained Ti ...csecoce $1.35 
Ferrotitanium, 25%, low eniem, 

0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 

Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 

freight allowed, ton eons ond lb 

contained Ti ‘ $1.50 


Ele Ge Wc oo ase n on 1.55 
Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18%, high car- 

bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 

freight allowed, carload per net 


GO ocwvesebauscaistecesseees $177.00 
Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 


contained Ww, 5 ton lots, de- 


livered . $5.00 
Pernmmandiuns 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained V. 
Openhearth . $3.00-$3.10 
CE «ce danmes wee en 3.10- 3.20 


High speed steel (Primos) 3.20- 3.25 


Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
per lb contained Mo, f.o.b. sane 


POU, PE. .cc asccceses nae ‘@aeee 
bags,  f.o. b. W ashington, Pa., 
Langeloth, Pa : $1.13 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 
Carload, bulk lump.......... 14.50¢ 
Ton lots, bulk lump. 15.75¢ 


Less ton lots, lump..... doar 16.25¢ 


Vanadium pentoxide, 86-89% V20; 
contract basis, per pound con- 


ee eS ear $1.28 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract beste 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 
Ton lots ... 21.00¢ 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract ante 
lump, delivered, per lb of anew 
Carload, bulk .... 7.00¢ 
Boron Agents 
Contract prices per lb of alloy, 
del. Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, 
freight allowed, B, 3-4%, Si, 40- - 
45%, per Ib contained B........ $5.25 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound ........ 45¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound...... 50¢ 
Corbortam, Ti, 15-21%, B, 1-2%, Si, 
2-4%, Al, 1-2%, C, 4.5-7.5%, f.0.b. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., freight 
allowed. 
Ton lots, per pound. 10.00¢ 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 
max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% 
max. C, 1 in. x D. Ton lots..... $1.20 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 lb up 
Oy CN EE deb 4 Ov Gn «Owes .85 
S46 0 BOGS Wik ces esnedenwes 1.20 
1946 MM. B.ccrccccccevcsess 1.50 
Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 Ib and over 
No. 1 ea a ae ‘ $1.00 
No. 6. ne an deh deme 7 4 68¢ 
No. 79 eoeeeeeeesee-eesese 50¢ 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 15- 
20% B, 5% max. Fe. 1.50% max. 
Si. ‘3. 06% max. C, 2 in. x D, del’d 


Tom lots ..-vsecess se . $1.46 
Teese tom lotS... 6. ccccsccces 1.57 
Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% 
max. Al, 1.50% max. Si, 0.50% 
max. C, 3.00% max. Fe, balance 
Ni, delivered. 
Bi GON. MAD sic cde cvews weaves $1.80 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered. 
UG) BEE osccevecs ; 45.00¢ 
















a metal ball 
PROBLEM? 


let STROM 
7 Tua a Cl 


on 


Whether it is a pre- 
cision ball bearing 
or one of the other 
many ball applications in in- 
dustry, your problem will not be 
entirely new. Strom has been in 
on many ball problems and 
knows the importance of the 
right ball for the job. 

Strom has been making pre- 
cision metal balls for over 25 
years for all industry and can be 
a big help to you in selecting the 
right ball for any of your require- 


ments. In size and spherical 
accuracy, perfection of surface, 


uniformity, and dependable 
physical quality, there’s not a 
better ball made. 


Siro] 


STEEL BALL CO. 


ee Se. 54th ives, Cicero 50, a: 


Largest adeseated a Exclusive 
Metal Ball Manufacturer 
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CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Ingersoll Rand 33'' x 20'/."' x 24° Compiete 
with 635 H.P. GE. Syn. Motor 2300/3/60 

2873 cu. ft. Worthington 29" x 21" x 18/2" x 21". 
Complete with Elec. Equipment. 


BENDING ROLL 


No. 6 Hilles & Jones Pyramid Type Piate Bend- 
ing Roll, Capacity 16° x %"' Plate Complete 
with Electrical Equipment. 


BULLDOZER 


#9 William White Bulldozer, 
with 50 H.P. Motor 


CRANE—TROLLEY 
40 Ton Shaw-Box Trolley, Equipped with 15 H.P. 


Motor Driven 


G.E. Motor. Gauge of Trolley 7'6", Lift 80°. 
New 1942 

FLANGING MACHINES 

%"' McCabe Pneumatic Fianging Machine, 


Pneumatic Holddowns, Circle Fianging At- 
tachment and numerous dies 

No. 3 Blue Valley Fianging Machine. Will 
flange flat heads from 48" to 10° or {2' dia. 
Silent chain drive with A.C. Motor. Equipped 
with air cylinder and hydraulic pump 


FORGING MACHINE 
2"' AJAX Upsetting and Forging Machine 


FURNACES—MELTING 

400 ib. Moore Type ‘'UT"’ Melting Furnace Top 
Charge. Complete with Transformer. New 
1943—Little Used. 

15 ton Heroult Model V-i2 Electric Melting 
Furnace, Top Charge hydraulically operated. 
Complete with Transformer Equipment 


HAMMER—STEAM FORGING 


6000 ib. Chambersburg Steam Forging Hammer 
Guided Ram, 2\"' Bore, 60"' Stroke 


PLANERS 


48"' x 48°" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 
60"' x 60" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 
72" x 72" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 


PLATING PLANT 

Crown Automatic Nickel & Chrome Plating 
Unit, 48"' Depth of Tanks, Complete with Piat- 
ing Solution Tester, Generator, Rectifier, 
Pump ail Elecl. Equip., etc. 


ROLLING MILLS 


12'/2"' x 16" Philadelphia Two High Cold Rolling 
Mill, Complete with Pinion Stand, 75 H.P. 
Motor 440/3/60. Starter and Controls, Incl. 
Coiler 

18"' x 24°’ Waterbury Farrel Two Stand Two 
High Rolling Mill, Complete with Elec. Equip. 


STRAIGHTENERS 

No. 6 Kane & Roach 8-Roll Bar, Angle & Shape 
Straightener, Motor Driven. Capacity 5 x 5 
x %'' Angles 6" x |" Flats, 23%4"° Square, etc. 

7-Roll DECo Shape Straightener, Arr. Geared 
Motor Drive. Capacity % x % x '4" to 
Io x 1%. x 3/16" Angles, % x 3" Flats, also 
bars, channels, beams, etc. 


TESTING MACHINES 

20,0007 Southwark SIOC Universal Hydr. Testing 
Machine 

300,000 Ib. SOUTHWARK-EMERY Universal Hy- 
draulic Testing Machine 


TRIMMING LINE 


#1049 Torrington Trimming Line, With Feed 
Rolls and Scrap Cutter. Capacity for steel or 
aluminum alloys '/s'' max. Trimmed width 
22"" min. 66° max. Scrap Length %4"' min. 
2'/4"" max 


UNIVERSAL IRONWORKER 

No. 7 Ryerson Kling Universal lronworker with 
Coper. Capacity Punch | 5/16" thru I''. Shear 
%"" Plate, 2!/%'' Round 2° Square 6xéx!/." 
Angles, Complete with Elecl. Equip. 


WELDERS 


700 KVA Federal Flash Welder, Enclosed Rim 
Type, 440 Volt, Single Phase, Ring Sizes 6'' 
to 35"' Diameter x !2"' Wide 

40 KVA_ Sciaky, Spot Welder, 36" 
440/3/60 operation 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY INC. 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone—Cort 7-3437 


Throat 





The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Pittsburgh Market — The out- 
look for used and rebuilt equip- 
ment in the Pittsburgh district 
continues sound. Dealers here 
have closed one of the busiest 
years in their history and are op- 
timistic about the prospects in 
1952. 

Demand for steel mill equip- 
ment is still potent and it points 
up the difficult part of doing busi- 
ness today —locating desirable 
equipment to fill that demand. 
Contacts built up during the years 
are now paying off in this respect. 


More Late Stuff — Some Pitts- 
burgh machine tool dealers note a 
slight improvement in the avail- 
ability of relatively recent equip- 
ment. This improvement is noth- 
ing sensational but it does relieve 
the monotony, however slightly. 
The cats and dogs are plentiful, as 
usual, but asking prices are too 
high to match up to demand. 

Parts procurement is a knotty 
problem in Pittsburgh. For exam- 
ple, one dealer has waited nearly 
1 months for a vital part. Delivery 
on the machine was held up for 
that time. Machine parts area gen- 
bottleneck. 


uinely distressing 


Cranes Pittsburgh inquiries 
on cranes are still plentiful, re- 
vealing the tempo of industry ex- 
pansion, but dealers are unable to 


balance supply to demand. Stand- 


ard cranes have virtually dis- 
appeared from the market. Now 
available in this district are a 


few bucket smaller 


cranes, one 75-ton ladle crane. An- 


cranes, some 
other 75-ton ladle crane may be 
released for sale shortly. 
electrical 


Demand for equip- 


ment shows a lot of strength. 


Transformers and large motor 
generator sets are snapped up as 
quickly as they are unearthed. 
Chief reason for this is extended 
delivery on new equipment. Motor 
generator sets, for instance, are 
being quoted for delivery 18 to 24 


months hence. 





Cleveland Market — [p Cleve. 
land, some sources in the used ma- 
chinery industry report an in- 
creasing number of inquiries fro 
large defense plants in the are 
for older vintage used machine 
tools. They attribute this relay. 
ing to the fact that large plants 
are unable to get new or late type 
used equipment and are finally 
lowering their standards a notch, 

Some sources expect a pickup 
in the sales of older tools with the 
acceleration of defense work but 
do not believe this new demand 
will be a landslide. 


Type of Demand—The reported 
inquiries for older machine tools 
in Cleveland come mostly for sur. 
face grinders, turret lathes, and 
vertical milling machines. Greater 
interest is also being shown in 
older types of sheet metal equip- 
ment, such as press brakes and 
shears. Small grinding shops are 
said to be on the lookout for 
grinders to fill out their capacity. 

Although it may seen that the 
tendency to move more older ma- 
chine tools is heightening (inquir- 
ies in Cleveland are reportedly 
picking up) there does not seen 
to be as yet any appreciable in- 
crease in actual sales. 


Defense Work — Smaller manu: 
facturers, most likely market for 
these not-so-young tools, do not 
have enough defense contracts t 
make them active purchasers. lt 
seems, though, that smaller man- 
ufacturers are scouting the mat 
ket and perhaps laying the ground: 
work for future deals 
Economy-minded smal] plants 
have in the past purchased older 
types of machine tools for their 
production. But now the used ma- 
chinery field has partially lost 
this market because the small 


; an 
plant owner faced with cutbacks 


in materials does not have the 
means to maintain high civilian 
production. And yet the small 
plant is not into defense work 
deeply enough to buy older tools. 


THE Inon AGE 
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